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Christian Symbolism and 
Communism 


E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Px.D., D.D. 


HERE is a passage in Bertrand Russell’s History of Western 

Philosophy which is calculated to arrest the attention of any but the 
most casual reader. It runs: ““To understand Marxism psychologically, 
one should use the following dictionary :— 

Yahweh= Dialetical Materialism 

The Messiah = Marx 

The Elect=The Proletariat 

The Church=The Communist Party 

The Second Coming=The Revolution 

The Millenium = The Communist Commonwealth 
The terms on the left give the emotional content of the terms on the right, 
and it is this emotional content, familiar to those who have had a Christian 
or a Jewish upbringing, that makes Marx’s eschatology credible.’”* 

That this transfer of originally religious emotions to a non-religious 
object is one of the characteristics of Marxism and among the secrets of its 
power, was, of course, no discovery of Bertrand Russell’s. Dostoievsky’s 
portrait of the Grand Inquisitor reveals an uncanny insight into the spiritual 
connection between two rival forms of authoritarianism, one Socialist and 
the other Catholic. Paul Tillich, as one of the intellectual leaders of 
German Religious Socialism, sought to interpret the Church to the workers 
and the workers to the Church by showing how both draw upon a common 
fund of doctrine. ‘“The task was to show that in the peculiar forms of 
Christian Humanism, as represented by the workers’ movement, the same 
substance is implied as in the entirely different sacramental forms of the 
Church.”’? So Maritain finds in Marxism a heritage of ‘‘utopian 
messianism.’’ “‘It sees as finally issuing from the conflicts of history a 
Communist humanity which truly seems like the end of history, and in 
which all things will be reconciled as in the Word of God.’’ This “‘is 
a secularised Kingdom of God, which while bringing history to an end, 
yet remains in and a part of history, realised in terms of the time of this 
world.’’* In what follows I propose to develop this general line of 
argument, and perhaps to call attention to certain points to which less than 


justice has been done. 


1 P.383. 2 The Interpretation of History, p 45 ? True Humanism, pp 5lf. 
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One of the basic patterns of eschatological thinking is that the end 
will be as the beginning was. The vision of Revelations xxii duplicates the 
earthly paradise of Genesis ii, but with a difference. The tree of life 
returns. But this time there is no curse. The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations. Again, the setting of the Apocalypse is an urban 
one, while the early story told of a garden in which nature's bounty made 
it unnecessary for man even to till the soil. In Jsaiah xi. 1-9 the coming 
scion of the house of David is at the same time the divine hero who will 
bring back the lost harmony of man and nature. In Daniel vii. 13 the 
Heavenly Man who was at the beginning of all things (Job xv. 7f.) returns, 
bringing with him the Kingdom of God. The primeval state of things is 
restored at the final deliverance, but in a higher form. It takes up into 
itself the gains of the historical process which lies between the end and the 
beginning. Clearly, Marxism works with precisely this form of thought 
when it promises in the classless society no mere return to primitive 
communism, but a recovery at a higher level of its values. The long 
process of industrial evolution will enable the paradise of the future to 
give man a far more abundant happiness than he could enjoy in the paradise 
of the past. 

One of the most striking omissions from Russell’s dictionary is the 
class-war. In a recent lecture, Professor Morris Ginsberg argued that the 
difference between the moralities of East and West at the present time 
turns on a pure question of fact. We in the West have two moralities, 
one for peace and the other for war. We hold that the normal state of 
society is one of peace and appeal to the standards appropriate to such a 
condition. Russia holds that the normal state of society is one of war 
and appeals similarly; and that the question: What is the normal state 
of society ? is one capable of being approached and answered in strictly 
scientific fashion. Is it as simple as that? Surely not. No one who 
listens to a Communist expounding the faith that is in him can accept such 
an explanation. What is happening is clearly that the Communist is 
projecting upon the struggle between social classes the emotions proper to 
the primal conflict between good and evil, truth and the lie. Politics for 
him takes on a Miltonic colour. He is in the legions of God's angels 
fighting against the devil’s brood, hot from hell. Only so can we explain 
how the very system which is so acutely conscious of the relative and 
ideological character of all human judgments can confer an absolute 
value on its own position as good, and on the position of its opponents, 
as evil. 

In some ways, however, the most religious element in Communism 
is its synthesis of predestination and freedom. For Christianity, as for 
Judaism, the certainty of the ultimate divine victory must not be allowed 
to impair the individual’s sense of responsibility for his actions here and 
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now. In the heroic age of Calvinism, the man who did not doubt that 
the eternal destiny of each person was fixed by a divine decree before the 
world began did not on that account withdraw from the world. Nay, 
rather, he contended with William the Silent for the liberties of Holland 
or charged behind Cromwell on the field of Naseby. | He who felt 
himself but clay in the Potter’s hands was himself the potter making history 
over again. No modern form of Christianity has been able to combine 
this serene conviction of triumph with this unwearying toil to make the 
triumph possible. But Communism has done it. It has produced a type 
of man who does not for a moment doubt that the cause which he 
represents will prevail. ‘“The development of modern industry . . . cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces 
and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, 
above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the 
proletariat are equally inevitable.’"* What inference is drawn from this ? 
You must succeed—therefore agitate, organise, sacrifice, fight! We may 
say it is illogical. Calvin would have understood it. 

We may indeed say that Communism is a negative theology. Where 
it differs from so many other political systems is that it is convinced that 
the question of God’s existence and authority is the supreme question for 
human life. In that it is in agreement with the Christian Church. The 
difference between the two is the important one, that it answers that 
question negatively while the Church answers it in the affirmative. But 
atheism is a dogma for the Communist, and we recall how the Webbs 
had to confess that the Russian system had as little patience with their 
cautious agnosticism as with theism.° | have read in one of W. H. 
Chamberlain’s books an account of how he visited a Russian kindergarten. 
He found that religious instruction was one of the most important elements 
of the curriculum and that, long before the children could understand 
what they were saying, they could repeat the arguments against God’s 
existence as children in our own country might at one time have got by 
heart the arguments for it! Lenin in particular was emphatic that there 
could be no basis for society but the theological one—and a negative 
theology, of course !° 

So far, I have dealt principally with Marxism as such. It may be 
well now to go on to show how Marxism in its established Russian form 
continues the heritage of Orthodoxy—and perverts it in so doing. Four 
points in particular call for consideration. 

In the first place, the very concept of orthodoxy is as appropriate to 
the new atheist Russia as it was to the old Christian one, ‘There is the 


4 The Communist Manifesto 
5 Soviet Communism A New Civilisation, pp 1014f. 
% Ibid., p 1006 
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same pride in a body of doctrine which has been kept pure amid the 
calamities of a world which has sinnedand. suffered by rejecting it. The 
party conference of to-day, with its authoritative decisions ending all 
discussion and fortified by anathemas directed against deviationists of all 
types, is singularly reminiscent of the procedure which led to the drawing 
up of the great creeds. If Stalin plays his part in such deliberations now, 
Constantine did so then. The oscillation between Right and Left 
deviationists, again, reminds one of the see-saw between the heresies of 
Alexandria and those of Antioch. But Marxism has imported into 
Russia its Western legalism and German logical rigour. No Orthodox 
Christian would agree that the Church imposes its faith on the believer, 
as under the Roman system. He would say that the faith springs out of, 
and is sustained by, the devotion, worship, and life of the faithtul. 

In the second place, Russian Communism is heir to the collectivist 
conception of salvation which the Orthodox Church inherited from the 
Greek Fathers with their Platonic realism. The doctrine of the 
anhypostasia, that Christ’s manhood was impersonal, that He was man 
but not a man, could not have been formulated on any other philosophical 
basis. At the Incarnation, a divine substance was infused into human 
nature, which thus became incorruptible and even divinised. The 
individual is not saved by a personal encounter with God, but by his 
incorporation into this divinised humanity in and through the liturgy of the 
Church. It is not surprising that while Lenin at first was friendly to the 
Baptists and other evangelical bodies in Russia, he came before long to 
see in them an individualism more dangerous to the new tegime than the 
Orthodox Church. But here again Marxism has perverted what it has 
adopted. No Russian Christian will allow that that great word sobornost 
which is so often on his lips can be used to justify anything so regimented 
and authoritarian as the present-day Soviet system. Sobornost is community 
and fellowship, the unity of free persons in love and a common purpose. 

In the third place, Orthodoxy always set a higher value on human 
effort than Western Christianity did. It was only with reluctance that it 
was induced to join in the condemnation of Pelagius. Its own standpoint 
is that of synergism, for which God and man are partners who co-operate 
in the work of salvation. Berdyaev goes so far as to describe as “slavery 
to God’’ the Western tendency to belittle man and stress his impotance 
without divine grace. He avers that the Last Things are for man to bring 
about, as well as God, that we are to have a share even in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. That man is called by God to create himself—such 
language would’ not seem unnatural or blasphemous to an Orthodox 
Christian. It has become a commonplace with Bolshevism. What the 
Russian Communists have done is to eliminate God from the divine-human 
action of which the Orthodox Church spoke. But it is not difficult to 
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see how a people nurtured in such a tradition will react to Marxist 
utopianism quite otherwise than one, like our own, trained to accept “‘the 
inevitability of gradualness.”’ 

A fourth point, and one which has usually been overlooked, is that 
there are distinct traces in Soviet Russia to-day—and even in its diplomacy 
—of the simple Christian outlook of the Russian peasant. For example, 
when the Russian representative on the Security Council proposed that 
the problem of disarmament should be solved by cutting by one third the 
armaments of all nations, he was suspected of some Machiavellian design. 
Without denying that something of the kind may have been involved, 
one may call the attention of critics to the fact that it was a despotic 
Russian Tsar who convened the first Hague Conference in the name of 
Christian brotherly love. There is just such breath-taking simplicity in 
Tolstoi, the mouthpiece in this respect of the Russian peasantry. Why do 
not the nations obey the law of Christ > he asked, and waited for an answer 
which did not come. Russia is a strange combination of Machiavelli and 
Tolstoi in her diplomacy, the law of the jungle and the brotherhood of 
man. We cannot do justice to her except as we bear this in mind. She 
is the heiress at once of that “‘communism of love’’ which Dostoievsky 
preached and of that “‘communism of hate’” whose coming he foresaw. 
The slogan: “‘Be brothers, or we kill you!’’ gives expression to both. 
And here, as we shall see, lies the power of Communism. 

Before we deal with that, however, it is advisable to point out that 
the creation of a political religion, the secularisation of Christian 
symbolism in the interests of a policy of social change, is much older than 
we are apt to imagine. The clearest instance of this in the nineteenth 
century is in Comte. Though he began by dismissing religion and 
metaphysics as an outmoded! form of thought, destined to disappear with 
the progress of science, he came in the end to create a Religion of 
Humanity and an organisation which is nothing more than a caricature of 
Catholicism. It had its Supreme Being, and that a Trinity. It had its 
sacraments, though the number of these was raised to nine. In the end 
he went so far as to advocate a spiritual despotism as the “‘moral power’’ 
within and over society. The priests of the new religion were to be 
scholars, and they would wield unquestioned authority over the masses. 
The virtue of the latter would be faith, the acceptance of dogma without 
evidence as laid down by the competent authority. That, Comte declared, 
was the necessary basis of any social’ order. Under such a regime, there 
would be about as much toleration as in Spain under the Holy Office. 

The Religion of Humanity was not, however, a new creation on 
Comte’s part. It was the child of Saint-Simonism, itself an earlier 


- secularised adaptation of Christian worship and faith to purposes of social 


change. Saint-Simon was a French aristocrat who accepted the Revolution 
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and even went beyond it with his utopian version of Socialism. In his 
New Christianity, he called for a new moral ‘authority which would do for 
the next age what the Church did for the Middle Ages. In the hands 
of Enfantin, the movement took on a definitely religious character. A 
“Sacred College of Apostles’? was founded and missionaries were sent 
out through the length and breadth of France. ‘“At times they wore a 
waistcoat which it was difficult for them to take off without the assistance 
of others. This symbolised man’s dependence on his brother.’’’ In the 
end, there was a split in the ‘“church’” and Enfantin became the head of a 
monastic community in Paris. 

It only remains to draw some conclusions from the argument as 
developed above. The power of Communism lies in its ability to 
synthesize elements in our experience which are markedly diverse and are 
frequently in opposition. 

(a) It unites the rational and the irrational. \t combines the labour 
of systematic thought with the law of the jungle. It proposes a scientific 
explanation of all the phenomena of history, it demands an intellectual 
discipline of a truly exacting character in order to assimilate the teaching 
of authorities, and it claims to stand in the tradition of Spinoza and Hegel. 
Yet it appeals at the same time to the self-interest of the worker and arouses 
in him the passions of resentment and revenge. 

(b) It unites the ancient and the modern. It draws upon the emotions 
and sentiments fostered by nineteen centuries of Christianity, it revives the 
myths of a Golden Age, of the conflict between light and darkness, and 
of the Good Time Coming. At the same time, it claims to be severely 
scientific, to reorganise society by planning, and to deliver the human mind 
once for all from the superstitions and ignorance of the past. 

(c) It unites good and evil. Under Communism, by one and the 
same action a man is cruel and humane. He is cruel because he liquidates 
a political opposition without compunction, humane because he does this 
as a step towards the classless society which will end all exploitation and — 
animosity. The ardent Communist shoots men because he loves them, 
imposes himself upon them as a dictator because he cares for their free 
development, and recruits a secret police to hasten the day when the state 
will ‘‘wither away’?! Few perhaps realise what this means. Here is 
something stronger than religion. For religion, at any rate to-day, must 
teach men to choose the good and refuse the evil. Communism does 
not merely allow them to choose both, it makes it their duty to do so! 

Such a conclusion would be pessimistic in the extreme were it not for 
faith in the Inner Light. God has made men so that they will respond in 
the end to the good, and will not be misled by this specious offer of good 
and evil together. 


7 Laidler: A History of Socialist Thought, p 68 
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Quietism—An interpretation 


for To-day 


ROBERT M. ENTWISTLE 


AN is a finite-infinite synthesis. As such his life must consist in 
varying balance between the infinite and finite elements therein. 
Since the infinity is qualitative rather than merely quantitative, we may 
also describe the nature of Man as a synthesis of Eternity and Time. 
As Eckhart puts it, ““The soul is a point where Time and Eternity 
collide."’ The mingled glory and tragedy of human life, then, arises 
from the possibility that the relation between infinite and finite, Eternity 
and Time, may develop principally or predominantly on the one side or 
the other, or, alternatively, in the form of a true balance between the two. 
It is very hard to give an instance of this last, apart from the few supreme 
personalities of history. But there can be no doubt that in modern 
times the variety of types representing many forms of the Will to Power 
signify a progressive accentuation of the finite element in the human 
synthesis. Whereas the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the meek (who 
shall inherit the earth despite all present appearances to the contrary), 
those who know they are not righteous, but who “‘hunger and thirst’ after 
the same, the seer, the mystic and the saint, these signify an accentuation 
of the infinite. 

Given a little tilt of the balance, in human kind, towards the 
infinite end of the scale, we might find it possible to solve some of our 
acute world problems, such as those of recurrent war and overshadowing 
famine. A further tilt in the same direction and war itself, together 
with other forms of violence, might become impossible to us. Still an- 
other tilt, and we might all become artists, each in our own mode, and 
find life raised from the plane of Nature to that of Art as some modern 
prophets tell us it should be. Just a little further towards the infinite 
end we might have the mystically-centred society of Berdyaev’s New 
Middle Ages, or a Yin period of Toynbee’s Taoism. 

Such great transformations would not, of course, be achieved with- 
cout considerable modifications in the finite end of the human synthesis. 
In particular, Man would need to learn, to a much greater extent than 
hitherto, the difficult lesson of humility. Humility in a double sense. 
First, pure receptiveness towards intimations coming to consciousness 
from the depths of the spirit. Second, the realisation of his own 
‘‘nothingness,’” not only intellectually, but-in very truth; yet with the 
saving knowledge that he is a nothingness which God can use. True 
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humility is a finite virtue which opens the door to the incoming infinite 
without permitting the evils of psychological “‘inflation,’’ viz., spiritual 
egoism, idolatry, paranoia. 

Mysticism has always been concerned with these two aspects of 
the human synthesis; the infinite incoming, the finite transformation. 
Quietism, in particular, has much to teach us that is relevant to our 
modern situation, once we have become sufficiently disillusioned with 
politics and the kind of will that sustains modem civilisation. 

The Quietists of the 17th century were typical of a tendency in 
Western mysticism which did not begin or end with themselves, but 
which rose to a very high level of expression and definition in the Spaniard 
Molinos who died under Inquisitorial condemnation of 1693/6 A.D. 

In the perspective of history, Molinos, it appears to me, can be 
regarded not unreasonably as a genius of not less than European signifi- 
cance who was trying to break out from that swiftly-forming. channel 
of converging forces that was destined to create the modern world and, 
as it seems now, in due time to destroy it. The instrument by which 
Europe beat back this manifestation of the ‘‘things that belonged to her 
peace’’ was, of course, the Roman Catholic Church. But just as the 
Roman Church herself was, and is, of more than ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance, so was the Quietist movement which she chose to consider a 
revolt and suppressed. 

That it was no small or unimportant affair is clear. It had gained 
a considerable hold on people of all classes in Italy. It had spread 
in the course of a few years so widely in all Catholic countries that there 
were fears that it might gain the upper hand in the counsels of the 
Church. In six years, we are told, more than twenty editions of Molinos’ 
Spiritual Guide appeared in Italian, Spanish, French and Latin. 
**Molinos had become the oracle of the time,’’ concludes Kathleen 
Lytileton. In 1682 the Inquisition actually approved formally of his 
teaching. But in 1687, as a result of a prolonged Jesuit agitation and 
the use of political influence exercised through Louis XIV, this favour- 
able decision was reversed and Molinos consigned to prison, whence 
he never emerged. From their own point of view, no doubt, the Jesuits 
were right. Molinos’ religious philosophy and system did represent, 
however unintentionally, a subtle and dangerous attack upon all that they 
held dear: their religious exercises, their spiritual power-system and 
that of the Church, in the last resort upon all power-systems. From 
the point of view of European civilisation the Jesuit action was a disaster. 
I submit that the victory of the Catholic Church over Molinos and his 
followers was a victory of the typical Western aggressive spirit over a 
dawning new light which might have led to a tempering of our Western 
aggressiveness, to a progressive reduction of the intensely active, energetic, 
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masterful aspect of human nature, to a better psychology of the will and 
a more balanced creativeness. 

Quietism was not finally extinguished by Catholic persecution, But 
it never again gained such a position of pre-eminence and potential 
authority in the Church. It was never again so near to the possibility 
of winning over large areas of Europe to its saving vision. 

Since the 17th century the aggressive energies of the West have 
multiplied manifold. The tide of the lust for power of all kinds, indus- 
trial, financial, scientific, political, has risen to an apparent maximum, 
leaving the later representatives of Quietism very much in the trough 
of the wave as regards influence. To-day the subtle, basic aggressiveness 
which has characterised civilization from its earliest days and which 
distinguishes it from primitive society, has consolidated itself into a pattern 
of society, acquired a momentum, penetrated Western philosophy and 
religion, controlled the assumptions of the mass of mankind to such an 
extent that in face of the approach of what may be ultimate crisis, men 
can apparently think of ways of salvation only in terms of ever-intensifying 
conflict. “‘Salvation by aggressiveness,’” however, is not good medicine. 
Most, if not all, previous civilisations, if we are to believe Toynbee, 
have perished of it. 

Translated into more popular language, “‘salvation by aggressive- 
ness’ means salvation by ever mounting efforts of the will, of energy, 
enterprise, determination, self-concentration, the fight for a _ higher 
“standard of life,’’ for wealth, world-power; finally, it means war. 
For war is but the ultimate arbitrament of conflicting wills, and will is 
the highest level of psychological organisation of the aggressive instincts. 
Paradoxical that the will that has built civilisation should be the same will 
that, in the end, destroys it. The reason is, presumably, that its most 
powerful drive is in the direction of the objectivization of life, the 
extraversion of personality, and the consequent loss of the spiritual pre- 
conditions of vision. 

By contrast with a form of civilization so founded and constituted 
and endangered, Quietism discloses a different conception of life, offers 
us a real alternative way of life, suggests radically opposed aims and 
objects. Whether they are realisable or not I must leave to my readers. 
All I claim is that the Quietist philosophy is directly relevant to the 
contemporary crisis of civilization. It certainly embodies a tremendous 
negation of the civilized will, the will of the typical civilized ego which 
is the real root of the crisis itself. Yet at the same time, Quietism is the 
most profound affirmation of the only real alternative to the civilized will, 
viz., absolute dependence on God, on the Divine Repose and the Divine 
Fecundity for an existence and an activity arising directly from a Will 
that is deeper and more whole than any human will, individual or 


_ collective, can be. 
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Molinos was writing for religious persons not unacquainted with 
the inner way of the spirit. ‘““Thou must know,”’ he says, “‘that this 
Annihilation if it is to be perfect in the soul, must exist in a man’s 
own Judgment, in his Will, in his Works, Inclinations, Desires, Thoughts, 
and in the very Soul herself. So that the Soul must find herself dead 
to her Will, Desires, Endeavour, Understanding and Thought; willing 
as if she did not will; desiring as if she did not desire; understanding as 
if she did not understand; thinking as if she did not think; inclining 
to nothing, welcoming equally Contempts and Honours, Benefits and 
Corrections. And now it may be most truly said of her, that she is 
like the Phoenix; because she is changed, spiritualised, transformed 
and deified.”’ 

The Spiritual Guide both negates and affirms the will. | Only 
through negation could the Quietist pass to the very highest states of 
spiritual blessedness. Yet in the earlier stages of his endeavours he had 
need to use inwardly the will which though necessary could only carry him 
a little way along the road. And again, at the end of the road, the will 
was given back transfigured by rebirth in God. 

Thus Molinos adjures the soul to “‘Keep constant’’ during times of 
spiritual hardship. He commends “‘the will disciplined and set on fire’’; 
says ‘it is a great mark of a wise man to do much and say little’’ and 
praises the practice of the Truth as more characteristic of the saint than 
either knowledge or teaching. 

It is clear that Molinos’ system does not aim to destroy the will: the 
negation thereof is but a phase in its discipline and transformation. Yet 
we shall miss the whole import of his teaching unless we realise just how 
thorough the negation was to be, culminating in an apparently complete 
self-abandonment on the highest levels which greatly offended the Jesuit 
theologians of his time. This opposite pole of his doctrine appears 
uncompromisingly in many passages in the Guide of which we may 
choose the following : 

‘*Thou wilt never attain to the Mountain of Perfection, nor to the 
high Throne of Internal Peace, if thou governest thyself according to thy . 
own Will. This cruel and fierce Enemy of God must be conquered, thy 
own Direction, thy own Judgment must be subjugated and deposed as 
Rebels, and reduced to ashes in the Fire of Obedience. There thou 
wilt learn as by a Touchstone whether thou followest self-love or the 
Divine Love, there in that Holocaust must thine own Judgment and thine 
own Will be entirely annihilated even to the last substance.”’ 

And again, 

“Tt was said by a true servant of God: “That he had rather gather 
Dung by Obedience, than be caught up to the third Heaven of his own 
will.” ”’ 

Another way of stating this demand for the “‘annihilation’’ of the 
will is in Molinos’ praise of the state of Nothingness. The way to the 
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highest Good is through the realisation of our Nothingness. Nothingness 
is the means whereby “‘the Lord works wonders in the heart.’ Men are 
always breaking away from Nothingness, “‘desiring to be great.”’ ‘‘We 
seek ourselves every time we emerge from Nothingness and therefore we 
never attain to quiet and perfect contemplation.’” “‘In this workshop of 
Nothingness simplicity is manufactured; interior and infused Recollection 
is found; Quiet is obtained and the heart is cleansed from all manner of 
imperfection.”” 

What then is the “‘highest good,’’ the highest state to which 
Quietism aspires, the goal of this arduous course of willing and not willing, 
ard “willing not to will’’ > 

It is essentially a divine condition of the soul which is a synthesis of 
the great attributes described by Ruysbroek as ‘*‘Absolute Repose : 
Absolute Fecundity’’ but with the first emphasis on the Repose. It is a 
condition in which both action and non-action are raised to extraordinary 
heights of sublimation and relation to the Infinite. It is a state similar to 
that which Baudouin describes as “‘contention’’:  “‘attention minus 
effort,’’ suspension of the will yet effective occupation with a single idea. 

It is an infused contemplation, a species of “‘possession’’ not in the 
Dionysiac sense, but in the sense of an utterly gentle control and direction 
of the will, in a domain of freedom not compulsion. It is a “‘loving 
contemplation and simple vision’” of God. It is a state of “‘great 
tranguillity’’ yet of adoration, a “‘loving intentness’’ a “‘beholding without 
Form, Likeness, Manner or Figure.’ It is the “‘true and perfect Mystical 
Silence’” wherein God teaches the soul “‘the most perfect and exalted 
wisdom.’ It is “‘reposing with a sweet and inward serenity in the arms 
of the Highest Good.’’ It is being “‘lost in God’’ and so safely finding 
oneself at last. 

Rosalind Murray in The Forsaken Fountain reminds us that the 
“creative passivity’’ of vision is at the extreme pole from negative inertia 
and says that ““To the average Western mind to-day passivity suggests 
inertia, deadness, lack of response’’ whereas “‘rightly understood it is not 
merely positive but dynamic.”’ 

I think that Poulain exaggerates the passivity of Quietist practice, 
both in the height of prayer and in daily life. 

The act of self-abandonment carried to the greatest spiritual heights 
is still, however “‘imperceptible,’” an act. 

No doubt there is nothing of uniformity about the highest experiences 
of the spirit. The qualities attributed to such states of vision we must 
assume are selective and represent only their dominant characteristics. 
But the distinguishing mark of Quietism, as it seems to me, and that which 
gives to it its peculiar relevance to our own desperate problems to-day, is 
that its objective is a union with God specifically through his characteristic 
of ‘‘Absolute Repose.’’ There is an immensity of Energy available in 

_ the universe; witness the atom-bomb. There is also, though less commonly 
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appreciated, an immensity of Stillness. Quietism chose the path through 
the stillness to God, though like all great truth it also contrived to embrace 
its dialectical opposite, fecundity or-creativeness. Moder civilisation has 
chosen the path through the Energy, to what? the Devil ? 

Catholic criticism of this highest Quietist state centres in the plea that 
in mystical experience divine activity never replaces the human, but only 
aids the human will and natural energies, in their already chosen aims and 
objects. Here, | think, I stand definitely with the Quietists. For to-day, 
even more than in the I7th century, it is precisely the willed purposiveness 
of mankind that needs to pass through the fire of Nothingness, into the 
ultimate Stillness, to be reborn into humility and true vision of life. 

Aid for existing purposes, wills, energies, to-day, means only the 
perpetuation of the power-systems that now bedevil the world of man and 
promise his ruin. 

Leaving aside existing States and Empires, to what do Western 
Union, the Cominform, even U.N.O. tend but to ever greater unit- 
concentrations of energy, power, will, that are at heart peaceless, and 
therefore fail to do what, in our best moments, we want them to do. 

That these great units of organised energy remain competitive in vital 
respects which defeat our human hopes in them, is but an outward 
indication of their inner peacelessness, their remoteness from the Absolute 
Repose. Would any World State at present conceivable be in spiritually 
better case ? 

On the highest spiritual level, it is true, human and divine are 
blended in a unity which only in more analytical moments men try 
intellectually to prise apart. So at any rate, since Plotinus, the mystics 
have reported. 

But is would be false to represent this unification as a mere process of 
augmenting or energising the human will. For it is of the essence of the 
Mystic Way that the seeker is transformed totally by his quest and not in 
some spiritual compartment of his nature only. 

It is clearly not sufficient to pray to God for “‘aid’’ in the execution 
of our own more or less idealisite plans. ‘We must go beyond petitionary 
prayer altogether. We must enter into the contemplative mood until our 
will is absorbed into the Divine Will, the Infinite Subjectivity—then our 
purposes, plans, methods will be different from what they were before, 
and radically different from those of the typical civilised will to-day. 

It is, I believe, immensely important to humanity at this juncture, as 
well as immensely difficult, to distinguish between its own will and the 
Will that springs in and through us from the deeps of God, the Divine 
Fecundity. It is on this distinction that Quietism depends. It is on our 
perception of it and on all that may flow from that perception that our 
peaceful emergence from a Yang phase of history into a new Yin phase 


depends. 
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I suggest then, that, on all counts, mankind to-day urgently needs 
to approach and discover God in terms of Absolute Repose, Stillness, 
Quiet. We have sought Him too urgently, when we have sought at all, 
in terms of Energy to add to our own little insufficient energies. 

But to-day we find ourselves in the midst of a whirlwind of energies, 
psychological, social, economic, industrial, political, international, and 
are on the point of discovering that we cannot combat the whirlwind by 
increasing the energies of our own wills, even to the point of absolute 
heroism. ‘That is only to make matters worse. Someone, at last, must 
cry ‘Peace: be still !”’ 

Much of this Quietist wisdom is epitomised in Whittier’s lovely 


verse : 
Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease. 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


It is the distinction of Quietism in its modern application that it 
proposes to take this philosophy as a spiritual programme for civilisation. 

It may be objected that all this is not for the ‘“common man.”’ It is 
only for the rare spirit. The ““common man’’ | believe is much more 
capable of essential vision than either he or some of his critics suppose, 
though temperamental differences are important, of course, and the way to 
bring him to such vision seems still obscure. But neither the ‘““common’’ 
nor the “‘uncommon’’ man can escape their destinies as variants of the 
finite-infinite synthesis. | Evasion, blindness, delusion may persist for 
centuries but, unless civilisation is to break up entirely, the true nature of 
man must finally reassert itself and create order out of chaos. 

In harmony with a modern Quietism we should need radically to 
revise our social ideal. The present operative conception, so far as it has 
gained political form and weight, appears to be that of moving towards 
a maximum of Energy, physical and psychical, in a gigantic energy- 
system turning out ever higher “‘standards of life,’’ with ever greater 
efficiency, and with, for protection, a steel frame of habit and institution 
clamped down upon it, to obviate the worst consequences which, however, 
will keep intruding themselves upon our “‘peace.”” 

Rather we should aim, | believe, at a society that is moving towards 
the maximum of spiritual vision, on all possible levels, grading up to the 
very highest, but in which no one is urged to travel further in this direction 
than he is temperamentally and sanely able to do (though encouraged to 
progress much further than most would ever have thought possible or 
desirable). A society where all, whatever their gifts or abilities, look up 
to the hierarchy of personality more able than themselves in this regard, 
and rejoice with a great joy in the common enterprise of the Spirit of Man 
in its intercourse with the Spirit of God; from lowest to highest obedient 


to God, faithful to one another, living as interpreters of the finite-infinite 
_ synthesis which is our human-divine reality. 
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Two final thoughts : It is not to be imagined that the great symbolic 
attributes of Repose and Fecundity exhaust the Being of God. For, the 
ultimate Godhead, which is alone beyond all idolatry, “‘outsoars and 
outsinks’’ these and all-other- attributes. ‘*All that mind can conceive,” 
says Eckhart, ‘“all that heart can desire, that is not God. Where desire 
and understanding end, in the darkness, there shines God.”’ 

Lastly, there is no need to assume that Molinos or Quietism embody 
the last word of wisdom. But that they embody something quintessential, 
for lack of which the modern world is tearing itself into pieces, I think 
there can be no doubt. 


Divine Jurisdiction 
DONALD B. FRASER 


OME ever-repeated attempt seems to be needed to redefine man’s 
status and position in whatever this Universe may be. If—one line 

of enquiry runs—life is three parts conduct, and conduct is dependent to 
some extent upon the physical environment, which life must make use of 
and in which it functions, and if that environment is in a condition of 
constant evolution, then man’s physical adjustment to it, thought about it 
and knowledge of it, are things that must matter very much. In one sense, 
Herbert Spencer was right when he said that human existence was a ques- 
tion of adaptation to environment. He was probably thinking more about 
the mere material aspect of the case than anything else. But if it be left at 
that, we would seem to be heading straight for some purely behaviouristic 
inferno. It cannot be left at that. We are more than “‘figures on a dial,”’ 
or automata, and the environment is more than mass or series of material 
phenomena. It is now, indeed, said to be, in the sum of it, an “ expanding 
Universe.’” Obviously it is in an unfinished condition. It may never be 
finished. It may not be making for completion. But whatever it is, it is 


the habitat in which we have to live and the stuff we have to utilise in ~ 


the fashioning of our day-to-day conduct. 

Also, there is a constant change taking place in ourselves as a result 
of our endeavour to understand and employ this “‘surround’’ in ethical 
expression. Not only is our physical action largely conditioned by the 
nature of our surroundings, but there is some alteration in our calibre and 
character contingent upon our reactions and responses. We alter, as we 
alter our habitat. The sense of adjustment alters as well as the physical 
form of it. It is always too early to pronounce judgment on anybody or 
anything. It is all changing while we deliver our verdict. Every slice 
or perspective—as Bertrand Russell would call it—is of a different texture 
and pattern. Mostly these adjustments are more or less instinctive and 
unconscious. We grow without knowing it. But there are some who, at 
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least, try to realise what is happening, who know that they either refine 
and mellow and ripen, or decline and weaken and coarsen. Any thought- 
ful person who has lived through two world wars is inevitably affected by 
responses to these brute circumstances. Neither we nor the world we live 
in and use are what we were thirty-four years ago. And even while we 
say that, the change goes on. 

But there are further intricacies. This cosmos seems to be divided 
into two parts. Originally it must have been almost all an unknown 
country. Early man was ushered, as every infant now is, all unforewarned 
and unconsulted into it, knowing next to nothing about it. The colossal 
complex pressed upon him with baffling challenge. For all our astute 
science, we ourselves are not any too well-informed about it; but for him 
it must have been a maddening situation. Since his day, certain parts of 
this gigantic concern have been explored, labelled, scheduled and set out 
in actual formulae. We know the way some of the heavenly bodies are 
going, how much they weigh, what they are composed of, what influence 
they have on one another, etc. Men have looked some million or more 
light years into space and caught a glimmer of universes farther on. And 
as we get nearer home, our registrations become more minutely accurate. 
We have caught and named, it is said, some 750,000 insects, among other 
meticulous achievements! But how much of our inroad into this Infinity 
that lies about us this may represent, no one can say. We only know that 
away and away beyond and within all this there lies the unexplored 
territory with all its periods and possibilities, perhaps ad infinitum. For 
somewhere the most assured knowledge fades out. But it is all included 
in this environment, and all this that we have supposed enters into the 
structure of our character and action. 

And in order to get any really ethical significance into it, we have 
been in the habit of supposing that it is and must be all under some 
infinite aegis—God—our verbal summation of the being in whom it all 
inheres, by whom it is all wrought out and controlled; this with whom it 
is said ‘““we have to do.’’ But science and our cosmologists have, as it 
were, separated off a part of it, brought some of it within our approximate 
comprehension, and, strangely enough, from that part we seem to have 
eliminated practically all the moral and spiritual flavour. Who worships 
gravitation? Or an eclipse of the moon? Or the due return of the tides ? 
Men may have done so once upon a time, but we have reduced these 
things to a formula, and they are rarely, if ever, reverenced now. But are 
they not still included in this ‘“All’’ of the Divine demesne? We may 
obey gravitation because it isn’t a thing to be lightly defied, but it is 
intellectually subtracted from the original sum of the Infinite jurisdiction. 
It belongs now to Nature, which sometimes even stands over against 
Religion. Men do not pray to, or feel under any moral obligation to, the 

seasons or sunrises. We can accept the theory of evolution without so 
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much as a flutter or trace of reverence. It is curious how we have marked 
off what we have discovered of the laws of nature as being ordinary and 
no matter for worship or even awe. Before man knew anything about 
the habits of the solar system, he did have some spiritual thrill when he 
stepped out into the blaze of the dawn. Now we have substituted a 
hooter and the thing is vulgarised into a commercial habit. Once it 
belonged to the whole august and mysterious province of the unknown. 
To put it in a phrase: When men knew less, they worshipped more. 
Now they no more, they worship less. 

But surely this known, or supposedly known, “‘part of His Ways”’ 


which we have reduced to an algebraic expression, is still under the. 


same omnipotent aegis and presumably invested with the same ethical 
value and property as the yet unknown and uncharted? As things have 
gone and are going, it almost looks as if, when the erstwhile super-natural 
is brought within the scope of science, its ethical content vanishes, and 
whatever obligation we mortals may have of a religious character belongs 
only to that vaster residuum of things that is still unexplored, so that 
anything in the nature of religion might disappear altogether if conceivably 
we knew all. It is rather a repellent anti-climax, surely. 

But there is still a further comment. It is said that, in point of actual 
fact, there are different (contrary) laws operating in the astronomical from 
those that pertain to the infinitesimal, or, as you may say, Deity has two 
ways of working, one for the big and the other for the small. And so, 
to come back to our first proposition, it is in face of all this that some 
attempt is needed to elucidate, clarify, inform, guide us in the way we 
should go and enlighten us as to what we should do, or at least to provide 
some clue to use for ourselves; for it is all on the practically impossible 
assumption almost universally held that we are, in some deep, vital and 
essential way, outside it, separate from it, extraneous units, not involved 
in and identical with it, but merely related to it. This God is always 
spoken of as other. And we have the feeling that no such elucidation 
can conceivably be forthcoming on such assumption. In some way we 
must vitally and intrinsically belong, or the ““game is up.’’ ‘There must 
be some route across these immensities or intensities, or whatever they 
may be, by which we can outflank our stupendous ignorance and realise 
our oneness with and in the author, founder, maker, upholder, continuer 
and spirit of it all. We may never know, as an intellectual attamment, 
what the cosmos is all about, but we can “‘be still and know that God is.”’ 
There is a knowledge which is more than mental and _ intellectual 
registration, and it is the immediate awareness of the Presence ! 
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Satan and the Poets 
Ge, BIRKS, M.A. 


HE symbolic figure of Satan that has come down to us from the 
Middle Ages, with his horns, his ingratiating smile, and his cloven 
hoofs, is well-known to be a monkish version of the Greek god Pan. Such 
Hebrew representations as the serpent in Genesis had lost their meaning 
for the early Christians, steeped as they were in the Pauline doctrine of 


the higher and the lower nature, and seeing the whole conflict of the 


aspiring soul as a struggle of the spiritual being against the insidious 
allurements of the world and the flesh. The pagan Nature-divinity was 
ready-made for them. It is not easy for us, with minds coloured by later 
conceptions, to think of the conventionalised figure that emerged, in the 
way he was regarded when our modern civilisation was still young. 
Certainly in the legends of the saints he was no mere caricature; he was 
indeed a Very Important Person. But he had striking limitations, too. 
Any sincere Christian could repel him by repeating an Ave or a 
Paternoster, or by making the sign of the cross; and a resolute saint could 
seize him by the nose with red-hot pincers and send him off howling. 
This mediaeval Satan still survives in literature, his dress perhaps 
changed to a black frock-coat to suit our modes. But in every age the 
great’ imaginative artists and poets have been impelled to create new 
personifications of evil, more in accordance with their own conceptions 
and with the spirit of the times in which they lived. One of the first really 
significant changes is to be found in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Perhaps 
it needed the Renaissance, with its repudiation of conventional morality 
and its eager exploration of every form of sensuous or intellectual excite- 
ment, to discover the greater power of evil. Certainly Marlowe, who in 
his many-sided character reflected the Renaissance perhaps more fully 
than any other English poet, has created in his Mephistopheles (and his 
more shadowy Lucifer behind) a figure no longer sub-human, but super- 
human. Faustus believes that Mephistopheles is his slave, that his own 
magic has made him master. But Mephistopheles knows otherwise; he 
serves voluntarily for his own ends. He is not compelled by Faustus’ 
black art, but because those evil incantations promise him another lost soul; 
*‘For when we hear one rack the name of God. . . 

We fly in hope to get his glorious soul; 

Nor will we come, unless he use such means 

Whereby he is in danger to be damned. 

Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 

Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity.” 
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As the tragedy proceeds, with: its hopes and its fears, its gratifications and 
its repentances, it is clear that Faustus, for all his learning and all his 
daring, is a doomed man from the moment*that Mephistopheles enters. 

Great as Mephistopheles was, he was superseded only a century 
later by a far greater figure. Mlarlowe’s creation was no match for the 
Divine Power; the mere mention of God and heaven was able to “‘strike 
a terror to his fainting soul.’” Milton’s Satan is great enough to ““wage 
eternal war with Heaven.’’ A\ll merely earthly attributes are gone. In 
dimensions he is colossal; in substance, like the angels, he is of a “‘soft 
and uncompounded. . . . essence pure.” 

““Not founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh.’ 
In stature, physical and intellectual, he is still an archangel, and only the 
excess of glory obscured; 

“‘as when the sun new ris’n 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams.”’ 
No horns, no cloven hoof here; but a godlike figure, soaring on sublime 
pinions. Even his moral character, vitiated by the’ great sin of pride, 
has such noble virtues as courage, determination, and sympathy. If 
the Renaissance rediscovered spiritual evil, as distinct from human weak- 
ness, the Reformation, in fighting it, learnt to dread it as a power second 
only to the divine. This Puritan personification marks the summit of 
Satan’s rise to power, and more nearly than any other Western conception 
approaches the Zoroastrian Ahriman. 

In the history of Satan’s subsequent decline it is possible to trace two 
diverging streams of thought. One of these flows steadily downward, 
a course already clearly marked in Goethe’s Faust. After brooding for 
years on the old legend, Goethe finally produced a complete and masterly 
re-interpretation. There are some echoes from the past in_ his 
Mephistopheles. For instance, he has regained the cloven heel : 

‘*How ! Goes this fellow on a halting foot ?”’ 
And, as in Milton, he is, in spite of all his efforts, an instrument of the 
Divine Will— 

“‘part of that power which still 

Produceth good, whilst ever scheming ill.”” 
But he is altogether inferior in power to Satan, patronised by God and 
pleased with the patronage ! 

‘*Tis courteous in so great a lord as he 

To speak so kindly even with the devil.”’ 
Inferior even to Marlowe’s Mephistopheles, for his attempts to win Faust’s 
soul are finally thwarted. Undoubtedly the change reflects the new 
outlook on Nature that the eighteenth century adopted. This 
Mephistopheles is, in fact, a personification not so much of evil as a 
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positive force, but rather of that restlessness that thrusts a man into the 
turbulent press of life, and may drive him to despair, but serves also to 
exercise and mature his higher spiritual powers. 

In Ibsen’s Peer Gynt the devil is represented as entirely impotent. 
He enters as a lean figure in priest’s clothes, carrying a bird-catcher’s net, 
and his claw-like finger nails and his right hoof are not quite hidden. 
He is looking for Peer Gynt, meets him without knowing him, and is 
easily sent off on a wild-goose chase to the other side of the world. He 
is not a tempter. He has, indeed, no function in this life; but explains 
that, if a human soul turns out negative instead of positive (as with a 
photographic plate) 

“‘T steam it, dip it, burn it, clean it, 
With sulphur and other ingredients 
Till I get the likeness the plate should give.”’ 
But business is poor. There are few good negatives; most plates are 
just half rubbed-out and useless. 

The decline reaches its logical conclusion in Hardy’s Dynasts, where 
evil is equally impotent in this world and the next. It is symbolised by 
the Spirit Sinister, who, like the other Immortals, looks down on the great 
human drama unfolding below, but does not interfere. His only function 


. is ironic, interpreting maliciously all that happens, and sneering at human 


effort. This is the place of evil in a mechanistic world, a world in which 
human lives interact within the framework of the social mind in an endless 
and immutable chain of cause and effect. 

So much for the one stream, ending in a complete decline to mere 
mocking futility. The other stream of thought invokes symbols of quite a 
different order. CGoethe’s conception has affinities linking him with this 
stream, too, and there are indications of the direction it is to take in those 
critics who declared that Satan was the true hero of Paradise Lost. But 
the first full expression of the idea is that of Shelley in Prometheus 
Unbound. In a foreword Shelley explains why he abandoned the Satan 
myth, and makes it clear that his Prometheus is a representation of what 
is called evil but is really good. Jove is a usurper, a cold unjust tyrant 
ruling by force, and humanity groans under his relentless will. Prometheus 
alone dares defy him—Prometheus, the friend of man, whose release 
ushers in a glorious reign of love and joy, of beauty and freedom. 
Shelley’s Prometheus has all the lofty stature of Milton’s Satan, with 
the one difference that his cause is just. This is the outcry of a rebel 
against orthodox morality and dogmatic theology; the prescribed narrow 
path of virtue cramps man’s mind and keeps him low, a humble and 
degraded slave; free love, the cult of beauty and intellect, nature and 
joy, can make a god of him. 

The same conception is again expressed in his own masterly ironic 
fashion by Anatole France in La Révolte des Anges. France returns 
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to the Satan symbol, reproducing Milton’s details and even his mannerisms 


of style; but it is a Satan transformed by the Fall. That tragedy has — ye 


opened his eyes to the suffering of others; he throws in his lot with 
oppressed humanity, and devotes himself to the task of alleviating man’s 
wretchedness by affording him all those pleasures that Jehovah has for- 
bidden. When urged to lead a second revolt, he falls asleep pondering 
the matter; and in a great vision he sees (in brilliantly clever Miltonic 
imagery) a second war in heaven; sees himself, triumphant, becoming 
proud and overbearing, and Jehovah, fallen, learning the lessons of 
suffering, and growing kind; and he wakes resolved to remain as he is,. 
the helper of mankind, the eternal rebel. 

All these symbolic representations of evil are the creations, not of 
theologians (if we except the possible claims of Milton) but of poets. 
Others might, of course, be added—Bunyan, Byron, and Browning 
come to mind in English literature alone; but to admit work of inferior 
creative powers or less universal acceptance would only confuse the matter. 
Those selected are of indisputable significance in the history of Western 
thought; and the fact that they appeared at intervals of roughly a 
century enables us to graph the change of outlook with some precision 
as far as the last pre-war generation. The conclusions seem obvious; 
first, that the lay mind had lost its dread of evil; secondly, that modem 
materialism had resulted in two attitudes, one negative, the other positive. 
The negative attitude is that which sees man as a cog in a cosmic machine, 
not morally responsible for anything he does, good or bad. The positive 
attitude sees a virtue in immorality, and regards the unrestrained grati- 
fication of natural impulse as the pathway to emancipation. 

What of the future? Is there such a thing as a rhythm, a swing 
of the pendulum, in history > Can we regard Puritanism and Calvinism 
as marking the crest of a wave of revulsion against evil, and modern 
materialism as marking its trough? There are, perhaps, indications of 
a fresh upward tendency. Philosophers and scientists are more willing 
to repudiate the mechanical universe, wars have disclosed unsuspected - 
evils in the heart of civilisation, and society is more disposed to submit 
to disciplinary regulations. ‘The time is perhaps ripe for a new artist 
to body forth a fresh symbolism, expressing, confirming, and directing 
the change of heart. But a mere return to the old will not do—the old is 
always with us. There is a place in this and in every age for a “ Thou- 
shalt-not’’ morality, but its place at present is a subordinate one; it is 
simply out of touch with the main streams of thought. Man’s lower 
impulses are clamouring for frank recognition, and have largely already 
gained it; the problem now is how to fit them into the framework of 
the good life. Our most pressing need is perhaps, after all, not a new 
personification of evil, but a more positive identification of goodness with 
order, balance, and harmony. 
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Problem of Good and Evil 


A. E. S. RIDDLE, M.A. 


HIS is a puzzle which has exercised the mind of man for almost as 

long as he has been capable of thinking at all. Nevertheless it is one 
that can never be wholly solved by thought. Only the world’s greatest 
heroes can present us with anything like a real solution to it. 

However, the question has usually been regarded as one for 
theologians and philosophers only; but recently it has come to be 
admitted in many quarters that it is just as much the concern of the 
psychologist and anthropologist and even of the biologist, as it is of the 
other two types of enquirers. This is quite natural, for until thinkers in 
the various spheres of human thought and activity which are relevant to 
this question, try to correlate their points of view, there will be no 
possibility of drawing near to truth. 

As most people know, Greeks and Persians as well as Babylonians 
have attempted to find an answer to this problem and, among their 
mythical legends, each can produce one which claims to offer the only 
solution to it. But the Church, | think, has chosen the most plausible 
one, and bases its doctrine in this respect on the Babylonian legend 
concerning the Fall of Man. 

This doctrine asserts that Man was originally, in his primitive and 
natural state, a loyal child of God but, one day, discovering that he had 
a will of his own, he took it upon himself to choose his own way rather 
than God's. In other words, God having grown tired of an unreasoning 
loyalty, had allowed Man to make this discovery; and yet, as soon as 
Man made and acted upon it, God at once and henceforth infected him, 
we are told, with an innate and fatal tendency to do evil, 

This solution has, for long, seemed to me diabolically unsatisfactory. 


In the first place, this choice was not so much a choice between good and 


evil as an ability to discriminate between a more immediate and a more 
ultimate good, for the simple reason that no normal and rational being 
ever deliberately chooses what he knows to be evil for its own sake. 


‘And again, though Man might indeed choose what is amiss, his remorse 


at choosing it is even stronger, or at least more durable, than his original 
will to make a wrong choice. Surely we have, in this fact, a clear 
indication that Man, instead of being inherently a fallen creature, is 
rather, in essence, a being that is fundamentally good. Besides, it is 
clear that this so-called Fall was necessary, for without it Man would 
have remained a being without conscience and would never have been 


able to realise his Manhood at all. 
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Therefore, what is commonly known amongst the orthodox as the 
Fall was, on the contrary, a variation or mutation in the upward and 
not in the downward. direction. Indeed, it seems to me evident that 
the theologians have here created an unnecessary difficulty just for the 
sake of getting over it. 

Il 

Let me re-state the problem as clearly and concisely as I can. It is 
that Man has undoubtedly a deep-rooted inclination to do what he knows 
and even an inherent intuition that it is amiss. The burning question 
to be amiss.* But he has, at the same time, a still more deep-rooted 
then is why ? 

It will be seen from the above statement of the problem that it is 
one equally as much concerning good as evil. Indeed, after careful 
consideration of the same statement, it appears that ‘“good’’ is of more 
fundamental significance than “‘evil.’’ This is not surprising if the Creator 
of the universe is in His essential being, as Christians affirm, the absolute 
expression of Love. Now, it is common knowledge that nowhere are 
““good’’ and ‘‘evil,’’ as we experience them, constant. One has only to 
recall the fact that, what is conventionally evil in one place, is conven- 
tionally good in another; that what is actually evil elsewhere, is not 
actually evil to the same extent here; and vice versa. 

Also, we may note that an apparently evil occurrence results in 
nothing but apparent good for one person and apparent evil for another. 
Moreover, history has proved that what has often been accepted as 
conventionally good, has turned out, after a certain lapse of time, to be 
actually evil. For example, how often has the idea that the chiefs of 
a tribe or nation have every right to assert that in them is vested full 
authority to declare what is ““good’’ and what “‘evil,’’ led, at some 
future date, to a general state of weakness and decay? 

But, someone will, no doubt, interrupt here and say this contention 
may be perfectly true as regards objective evil, but when we come to 
consider moral evil such a contention altogether loses its force. I agree, 
‘of course, that acts which are generally accepted as being immoral in 
one place are often equally immoral in another; nevertheless the 
conception of what constitutes morality still varies according to place, 
time and circumstance. For instance, at one period the practice of | 
usury was universally regarded by Christians as immoral, whereas now 
such an idea is thought to be ridiculous, at least by the orthodox. Again, 
to go back to primitive times, what was regarded as moral in a matriarchal 
system, was looked upon as almost the opposite among people who had 


* The Greek word translated ‘‘to sin’” in the New Testament is best 
translated by the words ‘““To miss the mark,’” hence the use of the word 
“amiss.” 
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embraced the patriarchal principle. An anthropologist could, no doubt, 
cite a number of other examples of primitive customs supporting my 
contention. 

Moreover, every apparent evil act committed with an unmixed 
motive for the purpose of promoting a universal good rather than a 
personal one must, even if that purpose is not achieved, be actually good 
and not evil. Indeed, it is often the highest known good, as in the case 
of Jesus. How often in the Old Testament do the prophets lay stress on 
the idea that God is as much responsible for evil as for good, simply 
because, in the last resort, He is the author of all things. Can we ever 
forget that reiteration in the Book of Exodus: “‘And the Lord hardened 
Pharoah’s heart so that he would not let the children of Israel go . . .””? 
The fact is that until the human conception of truth becomes generally 
much clearer, the conceptions of “‘right’’ and “‘wrong,’’ even in the 
natural sphere must also continue to vary. 

For all practical purposes we can arrive at a more or less stable 
conception of morality, but from a profounder viewpoint, since absolute 
truth is unknowable, an absolute and clear distinction between good and 
evil can never be drawn; and therefore it may be that ‘‘good’’ will con- 
tinue to merge into “‘evil,’’ and “‘evil’’ into ‘“good’’ as long as we are 
confined to temporal and local limitations. The emphasis rests here upon 
the words “‘absolute’’ and ‘“‘clear.’’ I am not denying that moral good 
and evil are plain, but that our conceptions of them will be bound to 
vary, since it is questionable whether we can ever arrive at complete 
clarity as regards the entire morality or immorality of most acts, be they 
our own or those of another, for the simple reason that, since we are 
human, we are all, without exception, the victims of mixed motives. 

It appears then, that this problem may be concerning life as a 
whole, in which so-called good and evil are not two ultimately distinct and 
opposing forces, but varied expressions of the same force, where empirical 
evil usefully maintains a negative pull in the life tension, though it may 
degenerate into actual evil; when it no longer serves a useful purpose in 
the scheme of things and so moves on to its final annihilation. I do not 
mean that the material form which expresses that evil is necessarily 
annihilated, but that when all possibility of that good, which exists 
potentially in every evil, has been absorbed out of it into the sum total 
of goodness, then that evil in becoming futile, ceases to exist. Empirical 

_ evil may then be part of the same one force as empirical good, however 
contrary such ultimate homogeneity may seem to our personal experience. 

Although we cannot, in the very nature of the case, achieve absolute 
certainty as to what is good and what evil, we can achieve a relative 
certainty, and this is all we need to do. No one can answer the question 
categorically as to what is this one ultimate will but, as Christians, we 
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can assume that it is a will to fuller life. Along with this assumption, we 
also know that life, in contra-distinctionto death, is essentially good; 
whereas death, in its deepest meaning, is the outcome of evil and stamps 
all real evil with the hallmark of negation. Therefore good is the one 
absolute in an intelligible world, including, as it does, both truth and 
beauty. Indeed, what we strive after as being good in so far as it is actual 
good, is always being achieved, and evil is always being destroyed in so far 
as it is actual evil, because, as we have seen, good is the one absolute 
in an intelligible world, whereas evil is no absolute at all; whilst the 
usefulness of the one or of the other rests with God, who alone can 
know what is ultimately, and in essence, good or evil. All this is true, 
I think, because human life is, in its essence, a unity, an expression of 
the harmony which alone can connote that Godhead, where evil in the 
absolute sense is unknown. 


ah ey 

Now, one of the most striking characteristics of the human being 
is the fact that what we call his aspirations develop in proportion to his 
human sensibility, whereas the lower animals seem to lack these aspirations 
entirely. But what his best and highest aspirations are, can only be 
adduced from those historical characters which have been most 
universally admired, some indeed of whom have been, and still are, 
worshipped as gods. 

It is precisely the possession of such aspirations as well as his sense 
of responsibility which establishes Man as the highest type in the world 
of living creatures. And being the highest type, he can claim, without 
exaggeration, to be essentially as well as biologically, a child of God. 
But since God is the most perfect expression of harmony we can imagine 
then, his first and most urgent intention must be that His children realise 
this harmony. Indeed, it is because this is so that Man’s obvious 
separateness, necessitated by his physical condition, causes him intense 
dissatisfaction, and commits him to a titanic struggle. 

The reason for this struggle can be found, I think, in the fact 
that life involves growth, and growth involves struggle; and hence, the 
experience of good and evil as we know them. Is it not true that as soon 
as a consciousness of the ego emerges, we begin to feel a sense of dis- 
harmony? ‘This seems to be due to the fact that, on the physical plane, 
we are all sharply distinct and differentiated entities, whereas we desire 
harmony and not division, because in essence we are correlated as well 
as individual parts of a fore-ordained unity. Yet this disharmony marks 
or should mark only an initial stage in our development. And I say this 
because Man retains all along a stubborn inkling that this sense of 
separation or division, due to his physical condition, can be overcome by 
a proper understanding and control of that condition. 
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In one way or another it is always lack or misuse of experience 
which prevents Man from putting into practice a way of living which 
would more nearly fit the truth about himself. The misuse of experience 
intensifies the struggle, and the fiercer the struggle, the more urgent the 
necessity becomes for healing the breach of this fore-ordained unity. It 
therefore behoves us to try to understand the reason for this misuse. 

The struggle involved in human living is, in the first place, an 
intrinsic one which is fought out in the soul of Man in order to achieve 
a sense of harmony. However, a more practical conflict arises, as soon 
as the misuse of experience comes into play. But this misuse is only the 
result either of a failure to understand the true nature of the human ego, 
or of a refusal to try and understand that nature, out of fear for the 
immediate consequences of so doing. This fear, euphemistically called 
discretion, often appears to spell the salvation of the individual, and it 
is indeed the foundation upon which popular religion, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, is based. Nevertheless, it is this same fear which accounts 
for more than nine tenths of human disaster. On the other hand, where 
a sense of understanding and love dominates, this fear is overcome, and 
something positive is achieved. 

Instead of seeking to find in religion an inspiration for taking risks 
and enduring hardships men usually interest themselves in it only in so far 
as it helps them to exercise the “‘right kind’’ of influence and to live 
securely. They know instinctively that to employ their critical faculty 
to any real extent will lead to trouble, and that it must be kept well 
within the ambit of expediency. - Hence, the only wise thing to do, 
according to popular religion, is either not to worry one’s head about 
such problems or else to insist that one has solved it for oneself quite 
independently of orthodox teaching, and that one’s private solution 
happens to coincide with orthodox thought. But, I repeat that people 
only take this line out of fear for the consequences 

No one will deny that the element of fear plays a tremendous part 
in the conduct of human affairs. But fear has, what I would call, some- 
times a negative, and sometimes a positive quality. If it is induced by 
people who are moved by an impartial rather than a partial motive, then 
it has a positive value. But, on the other hand, if it be invoked, and it 
generally is, by people who respond only to a partial motive, then it 
has merely a negative value and belongs mainly to the kingdom of evil. 

Indeed, in this world, where the point of view of Jesus is generally 
for what men call reasons of expediency, ignored, it is usual to act upon 
a partial motive rather than on an impartial one. For instance, a father 
will consider only the advantages of his family; a magistrate the interests 
of his class; a politician those of his party; a statesman, in the last resort, 
must put the interest of his State before that of the world as a whole; 
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whilst even the ecclesiastic, whether catholic or protestant, feels, m 
loyalty to his exclusive faith, bound to support a sectarian rather than 
a universal, international and inclusive point of view. All these are, when 
all is said and done, moved by fear of the other party and, in compelling 
their will to be done, induce in others a negative rather than a positive 
fear, because they set up external authority as a standard of right 
judgment. Nevertheless, since people are only imperfectly human, the 
‘nducement of fear is often a salutary thing, But it is only in so far as 
‘t can be used and controlled for confirming and developing love, and 
then finally eliminated altogether, that it has real and lasting value. 

If fear continues after there is any hope of its fulfilling its function 
as a stimulant, then it becomes actually evil and leads to a state where 
the form in which it expresses itself must both cause and reach annihilation. 
An appeal and a response to fear may be both normal and beneficial in 
the case of young children, but to excite fear deliberately even with a 
good intention, after they have reached the age of discretion, seems to 
me a great perversity. Yet the churches do this, and such is the fear 
they instil that young people are immediately made afraid of facing up 
to and acknowledging the truth “‘that lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world,’’ and the churches continue doing it until the fear 
becomes ingrained and habitual. 

Man, however, is at the same time endowed with a still more 
fundamental sense of love for whatever things are noble and true, while 
the instilling of such fear causes a repressed conflict to ensue. No wonder 
that Jesus condemned hypocrisy with such burning fierceness. It is 
therefore the right understanding of how to use and control this fear 
impulse which is, above all, necessary if we are to achieve that full life 
which seems to me to be the purpose of God for each one of us. 

Indeed, our aim should be to induce as soon as possible such a 
state in the individual soul as will make all appeal to fear quite futile. 
And this can only be done by a consistent appeal to love, which is what 
I call the authority enthroned within, that authority which is the inspiration 
of courage and of every other virtue. For if we are essentially children 
of God, the fear impulse cannot be actually enthroned within, since that 
impulse exists only to be used and controlled by love as long as it can 
serve its purpose, and then become finally exterminated altogether. 

Again, from experience we note that fear is aroused primarily by 
things without, i.e. by externals, whereas true love in primarily aroused 
by an inner and reasoned meditation on either love as we have already 
experienced it, or on love, as our purest sense of truth teaches us it 
must be. Therefore an appeal to fear must always be an appeal to and 
by an authority enthroned without. But as long as the human heart is 
more responsive to fear than to love, then authority from without, if 
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exercised by the right people, may, in many cases, be the only influence 
which can begin so to act upon the heart, and continue acting upon it 
until such a state of health is induced that it actually responds to love 
rather than to fear. Therefore, although authority from without belongs 
to the kingdom of evil rather than of good, it can, like fear, serve a 
useful purpose in life. 

Unfortunately, in nine cases out of ten, external authority is not 
exercised by the right people, nor is it so exercised as to change a 
craven spirit into a courageous one, for the very reason that this authority 
is generally used to increase some personal or partial advantage instead 
of a world-embracing one. Such authority should, however, be respected 
when it is exercised by those who have shown by their attitude and 
actions, that the welfare of all humanity is their aim. When so exercised, 
such authority is an ally rather than an enemy of those powers which make 
for the development of that fuller life which surely is the final aim and 
purpose of life itself. 

Both ““good”’ and “‘evil’’ under God, work together for this end, 
and as long as men respond to an appeal inspired by a passion for real 
and universal well-being, instead of for self or family, for class, or 
nation, they will experience more and more certainly a sense of super- 
abundant life. If this is the real nature of good and evil; if, from the 
very beginning of human life they have been such as | have tried to 
suggest, then there is no need to postulate either Man’s perfect but 
primitive and automatic loyalty to God, or his subsequent fall. 

In other words there is no need for the doctrine of the Atonement 
in the orthodox sense at all. Neverthless Man stands in as deep a need 
of divine inspiration and help as ever. 


IV. 

Now we know from experience that almost any man will be 
prepared to make the heaviest sacrifices, and, will often gladly risk the 
loss of life itself for the sake either of his family, his class or his nation. 
But, as soon as one suggests that a man should be prepared to make these 
sacrifices, even if it be for the sake of mankind as a whole, then one 
is either laughed out of court, or is politely told that one is well in the 
running for a straight jacket. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, and in spite of failure, it is the 
unflinching determination to live and work and suffer, aye, and to die 
if need be, for the greater well-being of the whole wide world, 
encompassing every race and nation and class, which sets a man among 
the saints. And I say this for the simple reason that his aim and purpose 
is so to unify all mankind until such harmony reigns among men that 
even the One and Undivided Creator need no longer be ashamed of 


His creation. 
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But to have such an aim, to persist_in it to the end, in spite of 
apparent failure, in spite of the most diabolical opposition and distress, 
to follow it on beyond even the most shameful death, until all thoughtful 
and honest men must come to see that this is the only aim worth striving 
for: this, I say, is to win from men not only their respect and admiration, 
but also their worship. Such a man, and such a man only is fit to be 
called the Son of God. Other men beside Jesus of Nazareth have come 
very near to doing this, but he alone, | submit, has done it perfectly. 
And therefore, not because he was born of a virgin, not because he rose 
from the dead, but because by his life and death he has more fully 
succeeded than any other in driving this purpose home to thoughtful 
men, that he is worthy of our adoration. Foor it is this life-long purpose 
and act of his which alone is sufficiently inspiring to lift men from the 
mire right up to the gates of heaven. 

In other words, the only authority enthroned without to which a 
man can look for inspiration and guidance is that of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But since doing this entails the exercise of a man’s own private judgment 
as to the value of Jesus, such a line of conduct depends for its validity, 
not upon the authority of priest, dogma, or Church, but upon an authority 
enthroned within. 


EXPOSTULATIONS—Continu'ed from Page 144. 


Unitarians, as Mr. Kenworthy reminds us, are a part of the general 
approach to theological freedom. They have played a specialised and 
important part in a struggle against credal bondage. In the long run, they 
have been rejected by a Protestantism which, in its essential approach, 
never really contained them. There is absolutely no reason whatever why 
a free religious faith should be bound up with popular Protestant negations 
whether in liturgy or in worship, the more especially as “the illative sense” 
of man can be shown to have suffered under-nourishment through the 
effects of these negations. If Unitarians accept the position of Protestant 
isolation forced upon them, they will merely be another sect, dwindling 
as popular cultures of liberal individualism dwindle, with an inevitable 
nemesis awaiting them at the end. An age which is under-interested in the 
historic churches is scarcely likely to become interested in “‘the Unitarian 
Church,”” a new creation with all of the sectarian weaknesses of the existing 
Protestant churches. On the other hand, regarding themeselves as a 
movement owning no sectarian allegiances, it does lie within their power 
to rethink the problem of catholicity, to follow out the questions of worship 
and order which it raises, to own no allegiance to tradition save to the 
wholeness of Christendom seen still as a creative force, and thereby to 
readjust their own ecclesiastical attitude away from a Protestantism where 
they do not really belong in order that it may discover a deeper, more 
positive and less negative vision of religion as mediated to man through the 
constant evolution of its historic traditions. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


Manchester. 


Unitarian Sociology: 
G. J. G. GRIEVE, B.A. 


Existence and Content 


HE questions of the existence and content of a Unitarian sociology 
are peculiarly elusive. An obvious approach would be to treat this 
subject historically. But | do not happen to be an historian, and, in any 
case, this has been done as recently as 1938 by R. V. Holt in ‘‘The 
Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England,’’! There is however 
a need for someone to give us the philosophy of this history, which 
would be by no means an easy undertaking. In this matter as in so much 
else, when we turn to the facts of the Unitarian contribution, we find 
that almost exclusively we are dealing with individuals. We are not, as 
in the case of the Roman Catholic Church or the Mormon Church, 
dealing with a group sociological view. Unlike the rationalistic humanism 
of Comte, Unitarianism has never evolved a theocratic idea of society. 
The Unitarian Social Service Union was, it is true, the first such 
denominational agency to be started in England, and largely by its 
efforts the interdenominational’ Conference of Social Service Unions was 
founded, from which came the C.O.P.E.C. Conference of 1924. Again, 
Unitarians were pioneers in the Domestic Mission movement. Both of 
these have been extremely valuable: but neither has produced the for- 
mulation of a Unitarian sociology. Moreover, in the statement published 
by the Commission in 1945,” it is not without significance that only 
five pages are given to the social implications of a Free Religious Faith. 
In these, only one paragraph has specific reference to Unitarians, 
recording simply that they have been pioneers in many reforms and have 
been activated by a belief in freedom. The rest is a broad acknow- 
ledgment of the importance of general Christian principles in the ordering 
of society, such as might have issued from almost any Christian source. 
Bentham, Locke, Priestley, Price, Emerson, Ricardo, Walter Bagehot 
and many another, made monumental contributions to the development of 
social, political, economic and constitutional thought in their day. 
Jefferson, Franklin, John Fielden, Charles Booth and others made equally 
vast practical contributions to government, the betterment of living 
conditions and public health. All these were Unitarians. But how far 
are we entitled to say that their Unitarianism was the main-spring of their 
contributions to social progress ? It may have been. But there is the danger 


1 “The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England’’ by Raymond 
V. Holt, M.A., B.LITT. 10/6. 


2 “A Free Religious Faith : A Report presented to the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches’ 1945. 
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of too easily assuming that it was. To be sure, Jefferson, when President 
of the United States, did say that before he died he hoped to see every 
young man in America a Unitarian. That was personal enthusiasm indeed ! 
But John Adams was the bitterest opponent of Jefferson's policies : and 
he, too, was a zealous Unitarian. Almost as many English Unitarians 
supported the retention of the Com Laws, as were supporters of the 
Anti-Com Law League. Unitarians were on both sides during the 
struggles over the Factory Acts. Whilst the Unitarian Thomas Burt, one 
of the first two Labour Members of Parliament, was a Trade Union 
pioneer, most Unitarians were originally opposed to the Trade Union 
movement. My own great-grandfather was a Unitarian. As a Member 
of Parliament, he supported the Duke of Wellington in opposing the 1832 
Reform Bill. He was opposed to widening the freedom of the franchise 
until] the masses were sufficiently educated to vote responsibly. Without 
education, he held, they would be the dupes of unscrupulous politicians 
and would end, not with greater freedom, but with less. Yet most 
Unitarians, in the name of freedom, were strongly on the side of the 
reform. 

Unitarianism is like the English constitution : regarding neither can 
you have final recourse to one fixed authoritative statement; both are 
living, developing things, which is at once their glory and their difficulty 
to anyone seeking to discern the principles of their growth. That is why, 
like the writer in A Free Religious Faith, Unitarians are so often inclined 
to say that they believe in freedom, and leave the matter there. 

Remembering then, how easy it is to find just what you are seeking in 
any historical development, and bearing in mind that we are dealing 
largely with the record of individuals who have often, in the name of 
the same principles, ranged on opposite sides in social issues, can it 
reasonably be maintained that there has been such a thing as a traditional 
Unitarian attitude towards the ordering of Society ? Despite the difficulties, 
there are good reasons for answering that guestion in the affirmative. 
Although any brief summary must necessarily be arbitrary, it is possible 
to describe a universe of thought—or pattern of belief—which has very 
generally been shared by Unitarians who have contributed, theoretically 
or practically, to social issues. The elements in this pattern are : belief 
jn an evolutionary idea of progress, belief in certain natural human rights, 
belief in the necessity for individual freedom, belief in the individual’s 
responsibility for his own life and the life of the community, belief in 
the vital importance of education, and belief in the supremacy of Reason. 
This is not an exhaustive description, nor have these beliefs been equally 
important nor have they all necessarily been present at any given period 
or in the mind of any one individual. But they may be selected as forming 
the general pattern out of which the Unitarian contribution in the social 
field has most typically come. 
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Are these beliefs the product of Unitarian religious faith? Is there any 
necessary connection between the two? It is obvious that these beliefs 
have been shared by other than Unitarians? Yet it remains true that 
Unitarians have probably more consistently and more commonly embraced 
this pattern of belief than any other Christian or secular group. 

If it is true that there is a real connection between Unitarianism on the 
one hand and a certain pattern of belief regarding the proper ordering of 
human relationships in society on the other—or, in other words, if the 
Unitarian religious faith has produced a sociology, the further question 
arises as to how this inter-action takes place. What is the relationship 
between a religion and its attendant sociology ? 

Benjamin Kidd in his classic work Social Evolution, published at 
the end of the last century, deals extensively with this question and supplies 
one answer to it. He maintains that not only is there a necessary relationship 
between religion and social development, but that it is so necessary 
that all social evolution ultimately depends upon a religious sanction. 
That is a very interesting assertion; and what is even more interesting 
is that Kidd turns to Martineau for a definition of religion: ‘“Religion 
is a belief in an everlasting God; that is, a Divine mind and will, ruling 
the Universe and holding moral relations with mankind.’’ Even 
in Unitarianism, the most rational form of religious belief, the ultimate 
sanction of religion, Kidd holds, 15 ultrarational. It demands an act of 
faith. 

The crucial feature of social evolution is the relationship of 
the individual to society. The interests of the individual and those of 
the social organism are, in Kidd’s view, neither identical nor necessarily 
capable of being reconciled. Hence, in the absence of any necessary 
reconciliation ascertainable by man’s reason, the supra-rational sanction 
of religion must be employed as the justification for that large area of 
conduct in the individual, necessary to the social development which is 
always proceeding, but for which there is no apparent rational sanction. 

If this view of the relationship between religion and social evolution 
meant simply that the religious sanction is necessary to provide the motive 
power for individual sacrifice in the interests of society, Unitarian thought 
would be in agreement with it. The sacrifice of clearly discernible 
individual interests on behalf of social development, the full content of 
which can only be discerned by future generations, has historically not 
seldom been inspired by the Unitarian faith. But that is an over- 
simplification of Kidd’s position, which is rather that the religious sanction 
is necessary, not to provide the motive power for sacrifice, but to overcome 
human reason which is always narrowly selfish and anti-social. In Kidd’s 
words “‘While our evolution is pre-eminently a social evolution, the most 
profoundly individualistic, anti-social and. anti-evolutionary of all human 
qualities is the one which tends to be progressively developed in the race, 
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namely reason. The function of our religious systems is to secure the 
necessary subordination of the present “interests of the self-assertive 
individual to the general interests of the process of evolution.” 

Unitarian sociological thought has been entirely opposed to this view. 
Before the writings of Jeremy Bentham, Unitarianism accepted the idea 
of natural human rights. Man, as a son of God and. a being possessed 
of a divine worth, was, according to Unitarianism, endowed by his very 
nature with certain inalienable rights, which it was the obligation of 
society to guarantee and fulfil. Bentham, Unitarian himself, challenged, 
and largely refuted, this naturalistic concept of the relationship of the 
sndividual to society. ‘“What are these rights ?”” he asked, “‘How many 
are there?” And he supplied an answer. Man has no rights, except such 
as Law confers on him. In this, Bentham himself, of course, went to an 
extreme. ‘‘Ought’’ must always precede ‘ts.’’ Rights do not emerge 
Minerva-like from the brain of the legislator. That is to invert the true 
order of things. Rights have a prior history. They enter the legislator’s 
mind because he is able to see clearly that there are certain conditions 
of life which, in the name of justice and expediency, society ought to 
enforce. If these conditions really ought to be enforced, they are virtually 
rights, although they may have to wait for legal enactment for a generation 
or for ever. Yet, in his attack on the idea of ‘natural rights’” Bentham 
put his finger on the flaw in the old argument. He asked for proof before 
a single claim, however elementary, should be allowed to find its way 
into any theory of social relationships : God and nature are vast treasuries 
to draw from, and if reformers, without rational proof, are to be permitted 
to say that God has given man this or that, who can see an end to what 
may be clamoured for in God’s name? ‘“This sort of people,’’ sai 
Edmund Burke, ‘‘ are so taken up with their own theories about the 
rights of man that they have totally forgotten his nature,’’* 

The old view of ‘‘natural rights,’” accepted by Unitarians, tended to 
bring man into opposition to society : and in this, although in a very 
different sense, it shared Kidd’s concept of an essential antagonism. Under 
the influence of Bentham, Locke and others, however, the foundations 
were laid for a view of social evolution which, more than any other, has 
been characteristic of the main stream of Unitarian thought, and which 
is fundamentally opposed to Kidd’s idea of necessary antagonism. The 
basic concept of the Unitarian position is that in the social evolutionary 
process itself there is to be found the rational sanction for individual 
conduct. Thus, the interests of the individual either are, or are progressively 
becoming coincident with the interests of society. This theory was given 
its classic expression by Herbert Spencer : ‘‘In the process of social 
evolution going on around us, there is a conciliation taking place between 
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the interests of each citizen and the interests of the citizens at large, 
tending ever towards a state in which the two become merged into one, 
and in which the feelings answering to them respectively fall into complete 
concord,’”® In this view, religious faith may still be based ultimately on 
a supra-rational sanction : and that sanction may supply the force necessary 
for sacrificial action on behalf of society. But the religious sanction is 
not employed: to defeat human reason. Rather, the religious sanction is 
itself the outcome of human reason, even when it is recognised by the 
reason to be beyond complete logical proof. It is reason itself which calls 
for the final act of faith. 

What is it that evolution has achieved in the production of the human 
mode of life? The answer of this Unitarian teaching is not doubtful. 
Man enjoys a wider freedom than any other form of living activity. It is 
freedom within limits, but it is a freedom which has given man his 
supremacy and constituted him a political, ethical and religious being in 
his social relations. Human freedom is not a means whereby evolution 
uses the individual for the attainment of social ends antagonistic to his 
interests ; the freedom of the human individual is the goal of evolution 
in the biological and in the social sphere. It is out of this very freedom 
that man discovers even his religious beliefs, for “‘If a man be free he 
must believe,’’® 


Development and Application 

Is the foregoing pattern, we now ask, relevant to the present-day 
problems of society ? 

What of these ideas of progress and individual freedom to-day? We 
are in an age of increasing collectivism; and, for the democratic society, 
the central issue is again the relationship between the individual and 
the State. Was the Unitarian, liberal pattern of belief perfectionist and 
nothing more? Was Kidd, after all, right? Is there an essential conflict 
in social evolution itself? Or are we living through a phase, are we 
rounding a bend in the spiral of progress and will we emerge into a new 
harmony of individual and social interests and a new and wider concept 
of human freedom? What of the idea of progress itself > 

A great deal has been written on the subject of progress in the 
last few years, but attention here may be restricted to three writers, 
Berdyaev, Sorokin and Amold Toynbee. 

Berdyaey, in contrast to Western evolutionism, expresses a tragic and 
typically Russian view of the nature of progress. He sees in history no 
consistent social advance but only cycles of growth and degeneration, 
with the gloom, however, relieved by a supernatural prospect. Progress 
is not unending process in time. Man cannot go forward unless he moves 
towards an eternal goal. This Berdyaev means not as a metaphor but 


5 Herbert Spencer, “‘Data of Ethics,’’ p. 243. 
6 De Tocqueville, “Democracy in America,” Pt. II, Bk. I, Ch. v. 
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as a literal fact. In his view there will be an end to all historical tragedy 
and contradiction and there will be a. resurrection into eternal life, of all 
who have ever lived. 

Sorokin, on the other hand, sees no transcendent progress effected once 
and for all by an irruption of eternity into time. To Sorokin, progress 
is immanent as a creative social force. Every civilization experiences 
shifts from one social culture to another. We are now in the midst of 
one of these painful shifts. 

Such changes are necessary for any society to remain creative. When 
their creative forces are exhausted, the respective culture and society 
either become petrified and uncreative or else they shift to a new form 
which, opens new creative possibilities and new values. In Sorokin’s view, 
history shows three forms. of culture, the sensate, the ideational and the 
idealistic, which follow each other in cycles. 

In the sensate form of culture, which is entirely secular, nothing is 
considered real which can not be known by the senses; in the ideational 
form, the ideal is renunciation of the world for the sake of the super- 
natural; in the idealistic form of culture, there is a rational combination 
of the secular and the supernatural; and this, broadly speaking, has many 
points of agreement with the traditional Unitarian pattern of beliefs. 

According to Sorokin, we are now in a tremendous crisis, in which 
sensate modernism (roughly materialism) is passing into a new ideational 
culture. This means that something like the supernaturalism of Berdyaev 
will prevail. But, and this is very relevant for liberal religion, Sorokin 
believes that this present stage will quickly give way to a settled and 
finer idealistic form of culture and social life. 

Amold Toynbee presents no elaborate scheme of transcendent or 
immanent guidance. He defines progress simply as social growth in the 
midst of stagnation, and he sets out to discover its nature and criterion. 

The nature of progress, very briefly, Toynbee finds in a vital urge 
towards change. This urge, he admits, may have a religious sanction, and 
in as much, his theory is not altogether dissimilar from the traditional 
Unitarian pattern of belief. 

The highest criterion of progress in Toynbee’s view is a transference 
of the field of action. Progress is highest when man’s attention is transferred 
from the world of his own interests to society itself, where the challenge 
from within is met by the response of self-determination on the part of 
society. This, again, has something in common with Spencer’s theory 
of a harmony between individual and social interests which leads to 
further progress. 

It is interesting to observe that although Berdyaev rests his case on 
theological dogma and Sorokin’s writings are reminiscent of German 
idealism and Toynbee is broadly Bergsonian, all three have something 
in common. All are opposed to the perfectionist idea that progress is a 
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sort of cosmic escalator, on which man and society are inevitably destined 
to go up and up—the progress of the race onward and upward for ever, 
of nineteenth century liberal optimism. By defining progress as growth 

' in the midst of stagnation, Toynbee rejects the popular notion that progress 
is either continuous or universal. Berdyaev also regards social advance 
as the growth phase of cycles of growth and decay. Likewise, Sorokin 
thinks of human advance in terms of cycles. To none is progress a simple 
or straightforward movement. 

If this new conception of the nature of progress is more accurate than 
those which have preceded it, what is its significance for the traditionally 
Unitarian ideas of social development ? 

Under the laissez-faire liberalism of the latter nineteenth century, the 
eighteenth century evolutionist idea of progress often tended to degenerate 
into perfectionism. A share in the inevitable progress became almost a 
new natural human right. And it is altogether salutary that, in the 
twentieth century, we should be both obliged to re-think our assertions and 
be recalled to Bentham’s reminder that every right, especially the right to 
expect a progressive development in human relationships, must morally 
be justified, by the individual and by the race. 

This new concept of the nature of progress may well have its repercussion 
on Unitarian theological thought. If God is a loving Father in whose 
sight each individual is a being of divine worth, why must some genera- 
tions of individuals apparently be doomed to live and seek their social 
relationships in eras of stagnation, whilst other generations can live in eras 
of advancement? Is Kidd, after all, partly right? In some eras, if not in 
all, is not the eventual progress of society antagonistic to the interests 
of the individual? Does the working of evolution in society give the 
individual freedom, only in order that he may become a means to an 
end, indifferent to his individuality and to everything which gives his 
life significance? This question is very relevant at the present time, for 
theology and sociology alike. 

Unitarian theological thought most assuredly needs a restatement of its 
doctrine of man. It needs to re-evaluate the existence of evil and suffering. 
It needs, perhaps, a new conception of the Cross. Whilst this is the 
time and whilst, under the impact of the new theories of progress, it is 
essential for Unitarianism to move on from its typical late nineteenth 
century position, this does not mean that the Unitarian theory of society 
is without relevance to modern needs. On the contrary, it may be claimed 
that it possesses a great pertinence for the present time. Ultimately, to 
the Unitarian religious faith, individual justification is a matter of here 
and now. If, as Unitarians have always believed, social progress is 
basically a growing conciliation between the interests of the individual 
and the interests of society, the individual’s interests are not necessarily 

destroyed if the progress is subject to interruption. The basis of conciliation 
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between the individual and society is that both are seeking to establish 
the kingdom of God. The individual ideally seeks to establish it in his 
own life : society seeks to establish it on earth in time. But for Unitarians, 
as for Jesus, the kingdom of God is within us; and it is realizable in any 
generation, under any conditions. Indeed, days of difficulty may be days 
of greater opportunity for its realization. God is no less a loving Father 
because he sets the lives of some in days of splendid social advancement, 
and of others in times of social stagnation. That difficulty only arises when 
the kingdom of God is thought of in terms of the Hebrew apocalyptic. It 
does not arise when it is thought of in terms of the Greek concept of the 
the world’s eternal goal. The eternal goal of the individual, as of society, 
is, for the Unitarian, no less than God himself, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

If a Unitarian sociology is to be relevant, religiously as well as socially, 
to present day needs, it must express this idea of the nature of God and 
this concept of the individual in relation to social progress. 

Unitarianism achieved its peak in England when it was not an isolated 
minority movement. It was a minority within the framework of the very 
substantial majority movement of liberal thought. Liberalism at the moment 
is almost everywhere in dis-favour. Is this anti-liberal tendency a true 
development in social progress ? Or is it an indication that we are in what 
Toynbee calls a period of stagnation ? 

If the first alternative is true, then under the laws of social progress, 
liberal religion and all things derived from the liberal spirit must inevitably 
disappear. If, however, the second alternative is valid, if the present 
disregard of freedom and liberalism, in its widest meaning, is the sign of 
a period of stagnation, then the liberal spirit may yet supply the urge 
towards the transference of the field of action which the next stage of 
social growth awaits. 

All the evidences of social growth support this second alternative. 
Evolution does not act except through increasing the range of freedom. . 
Ibe, however, we are experiencing a period of stagnation, the fact must be 
faced that the institutions of the liberal spirit, including liberal religion, 
are not without responsibility for it. 

Liberal religion has fallen into the habit of too easily reiterating that 
all men ‘want’ freedom. But “want’ is ambiguous. It can mean desire or 
need. It should be obvious to-day that multitudes do not desire freedom. 
They desire something altogether different, namely, security. Yet it 
remains true that man in his very evolutionary nature needs freedom. 

Again, liberals in religion are still too prone to think in terms of freedom 
‘from.’ Freedom ‘from,’ by itself, is the doctrine of stagnation, for if 
such freedom were possible its result would be death. The adherents of 
the liberal spirit must always be prepared to go beyond this concept 
of freedom. All social advancement itself creates authority and one of the 
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major problems of our age is the allocation of this authority, the distribu- 
tion of power. The socially developed must always place the emphasis 
of their effort on freedom ‘with.’ Their purpose must be to share the 
distribution of authority. The right to co-operate in the exercise of power 
in society is one from which a negativistic concept of freedom must never 
be allowed to exclude the Unitarian religious faith. 

The Unitarian must strive after freedom in co-operation, because only 
in such can he achieve the fuller development of personality and spiritual 
life, and ultimately discover the sanctions of his religious belief. This 
as has been maintained, is the traditional Unitarian view: ‘If a man be 
_ free he must believe.’ 

No principle is more important for the Unitarian to embrace in his 
thought and action at the present time. If the liberal in religion or social 
philosophy seems unable effectively to contribute to the solution of the 
insistent problems of our age, the reason may, in some measure, lie in his 
lack of a sufficiently positive concept of freedom. A freedom tending 
to isolation may serve as a comfort in less exacting times, but it does 
not produce an urgent sense of responsibility and, in a period of social 
crisis, can only leave to others the exercise of power. 

Society is made up of individual personalities. The deeper social 
problem to-day is largely that of evolving a new relationship between 
the individual and the greater whole, which will afford a fuller oppor- 
tunity for the integration of personality that human nature seeks. 

Religious faith is a means of achieving personal integration. Religion, 
on the one hand, may be the means of insulation from life, a sublimation, 
lifting the individual out of the conflicts of human society into a society 
of its own. This, in its fullest application, is monasticism. On the other 
hand, religion may supply to the individual a personal dynamic and a 
unifying purpose to be achieved in relationships in human society. The 
progressive effort to establish the Kingdom of God on earth has always 
seemed to Unitarians nearer to the heart of Christ’s teaching than the 
doctrine of withdrawal into a cloistered piety. For if, as has been main- 
tained, the goal of the individual and society is no less than God himself, 
that goal is only realisable by society when it is realisable by 
individuals seeking it in their own lives through social relationships. 

As has frequently been pointed out, the only authority for liberal 
religionists is that derived from the exercise of reason in responsible 
freedom. Such authority, however, implies the will to experiment, for 
without it freedom is less than. responsible and becomes isolation. 
Experimentation is the essence of positive freedom. The authoritarian 
will not experiment because he must impose. But the liberal will test 
and change, his concept of the truth because he welcomes the experience 
which will lead him into greater truth. In this generation, as in the past, 
Unitarianism must deepen and demonstrate in social experience its concept 
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of the dignity of human personality; and both the field and the need 
are wider than they have been for centuries. 

Beneath all the problems of our time is the ultimate issue of human 
relatedness. This is the issue to which Unitarian sociological beliefs 
have always contributed. Since the days of Locke and Bentham conditions 
have vastly changed, but the basic problem is the same. Human relation- 
ships in society must always be the concern of Unitarian religious faith, 
for a Unitarian’s intellectual belief in freedom is a poor thing unless he 
means to put it to the test in his relations with his fellows. 

Sociologists commonly hold that an individual may relate himself to 
his fellows in a mechanistic, organic or super-organic fashion. A 
mechanistic relationship is that of the master and servant and in such 
there can be no growth for either which is anything more than a quanti- 
tative increase of authority. An organic relationship, on the other hand, 
is one of mutual effort exerted on behalf of mutual goals. If our day-to- 
day activities largely involve us in mechanistic relations with others, 
there will be little room in our social experience for spiritual growth, 
and our religion will become nothing more than a psychological com- 
pensation and escape. The Unitarian who is in earnest about his personal 
religion will never be content to spend his life in mechanistic relation- 
ships, for he will always feel the spiritual need to establish a deeper 
basis of association with his fellows. 

There is, further, a super-organic relatedness. This is the relationship 
of love, brotherhood and purest fellowship, in which the union is inde- 
pendent of any external goals. It is the establishment of this highest 
form of human association which a sociology acknowledging a religious 
sanction must always have as its ultimate aim, and it is to this end 
that liberal religion must direct its experiments in the social field. 

If the establishment of the super-organic relationship were an impractical 
ideal, then the burden of Christ’s message, and the Church’s pulpit - 
utterance, would be without relevance to the moder need. But if the 
ultimate basis of conciliation between the individual and society is that 
both are seeking to establish the Kingdom of God, the individual in 
his own life and society on earth in time, then only in super-organic 
relationship can this be achieved. 

Those who strive to extend the area of this form of relatedness 
in the complexities of society’s life are not dreamers and visionaries only : 
they are active and sensitive men and women. Jesus himself was surely 
such a man. He believed in ordinary men and women one by one. He 
believed in thetr common divinity, that despite all their failures and 
blunderings and sins they held within themselves the Kingdom of God. 
This faith was sustained for him, as it must always be sustained for us, 
by faith in that cosmic source of love and rationality which, in utter 
simplicity, he taught us to call “Our Father.’ 
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The Stature of Richard Price 


E. SHIRVELL PRICE M.A." 


An assessment occasioned by the publication of A Review of the 
Principal Questions in Morals by Richard Price. Edited with an 


_ Introduction by Professor D. D. Raphael. 


Clarendon Press, 15/-, 340 p.p. 


Richard Price, D.D., F.R.S., acclaimed in his own day in two 
continents as The Apostle of Liberty, was one of the seminal minds 
and outstanding personalities of the |18th century. As such his name 
deserves to be rescued from the comparative obscurity in which, but for 
sporadic recognition, it has remained since shortly after his death in 1791. 

Even among Unitarians, who trace their spiritual ancestry back through 


- Socinianism and the Arianism of the Salters’ Hall controversy and beyond, 


to the 1662 Ejection, where, if anywhere, Price’s memory should be 
held in particular honour, we find it almost completely overshadowed 
by that of his admittedly great friend and contemporary, Joseph Priestley. 
There are reasons for this. Priestley outlived Price and had to bear 


alone the riotous incendiarism of the Birmingham mob, which he did 


with heroic resignation. Moreover, the mob’s action, after the lapse of 
years, called for public reparation to be made to Priestley’s 
memory. Add to this Priestley’s widely acclaimed distinction 
as the discoverer of Oxygen and his retention of greater 
public interest is understandable. On the other hand, Price belonged to 
the Arians who were destined soon to wane in numbers and influence, 
while Priestley was a Socinian, ready to espouse and lead an aggressive 
Unitarianism. It was Priestley’s type of Lockian Rationalism which was 
to have such a marked influence on 19th century Unitarianism. 

There is reason to regret this, for Priestley was a philosophical 
materialist and a determinist, while Price, who refuted Locke and the 
Moral Sense School, and propounded a more spiritual philosophy, was 
a convinced and ardent lover of freedom. Channing was an immediate 
disciple of Price in America and it is there, rather than in this country 
that the strength and depth of the Arian brand of dissent worked itself 


out naturally in Unitarianism, for Channing did for Unitarianism in 


| America what Priestley and Belsham did for it in England. 


1 There is no known family relationship between the writer and the subject 
of this paper. 
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but there is good reason to believe that~Price was at least his friend’s 
equal in scientific and philosophical acumen. Dr. H. McLachlan goes 
further? and says, of Priestley and Belsham, that “‘they were not his 
equals in grasp or originality, being little more than interpreters and 
mediators of the philosophy of Locke and Hartley.’’ Be that as it may, 
my brief is to show that in ethical insight, social and political theory, 
mathematics and finance, and in the practical application of all these 
to the affairs of men and nations, Richard Price has outstanding 
achievements which make him a veritable giant among giants. 

Son of a Dissenting Minister, Price was born in 1723 at Tynton, 
near Bridgend, Glamorganshire. He was educated at a London Academy, 
became chaplain to a gentleman at Stoke Newington and then, at the age 
of 34, married and became Minister to a congregation of English 
Presbyterians, worshipping at Stoke Newington. Thirteen years later, 
in 1770, he accepted the additional charge of the Congregation at the 
Gravel Pit Meeting-House, Hackney, of which he remained the minister 
until his death. 

The year after he settled at Stoke Newington he had published 
A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, the fourth 
edition of which is the occasion of the present notice. The Review was the 
fruits of his relatively unbusied years of chaplaincy, and it is his only claim 
to fame in the field of philosophy proper. A second edition appeared in 
1769 and a third in 1787, after which, for 120 years, it remained in com- 
parative obscurity. In 1907 Dr. Hastings Rashdall declared it to be ‘the 
best book published on ethics until quite recent times.’* Professor Barnes, 
Professor Broad and Mr. Carritt have since given cumulative witness to its 
outstanding merit, and now Professor D. D. Raphael, in his Editor’s Intro- 
duction to the new edition, carefully confirms in detail many of the hitherto 
unsubstantiated claims as to Price’s originality and anticipations of Kant. 
His summary reads :'‘“ The typically “deontological’ or ‘Kantian’ approach, 
the insistence that duty often conflicts with private interest and some- 
times with public; the distinction between ‘absolute’ and ‘practical’ 
virtue, the realization that what is imputable to man is his obligation to 
do what he thinks right, and the perception that obligations may conflict : 
all these distinctions, which have recently been set out in the revised 
Kantian ethics of Professor Prichard, Sir David Ross, and Mr. Carritt, 
were seen fairly clearly by the youthful Price. So far as I know, he was 
an innovator in these doctrines. . . . his account of the objective content 
of the moral consciousness,...is, | think, original.’ 

Professor Raphael does not mention Dr. Rashdall’s statement that 
the Review contains ‘the gist of the Kantian doctrine without Kant’s 


2 The Unitarian Movement in the Religious Life of England. 1934. p. 245. 
3 Theory of Good and Evil. vol. I. p.8! (footnote). 
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It is far from my intention to detract from the just fame of Priestley | 
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confusions.” I wish he had, because it should have led him to discuss to 
what extent Price anticipated Kant in taking what the latter called his 
“Copernican turn.” I believe that, in refuting Locke’s ‘reflective’ view of 
the mind, and in his contention that the understanding is itself a source 
of new ideas, Price did, in fact, take that ‘turn’ but, in that he did not 
realize the significance of what he had done, was unable to make the 
' great use of it that Kant did. 

Price’s place in the history of ethical enquiry is assured, and it is 
interesting to note that it was by penetrating criticism of false epistemology 
and psychology that he was able to build his moral theory. Both he and 
Kant, after him, recorded their indebtedness as well as their opposition 
to Hume and his Scepticism. Even this redoubtable Scotsman felt the 
pull of Price’s mind and admitted, after one of his many visits to Price’s 
house at Newington Green, that ‘on one point at least Mr. Price had 
succeeded in convincing him that his arguments were inconclusive.’ 

The contemporary situation forced Price to be far more polemical 
than Kant, but that he could rise to great heights of inspired expression 
equal to any panegyric on the ‘Categorical Imperative,’ the following 
passage is evidence. 

‘Rectitude, then, or Virtue, is a law. And it is the first and supreme 
law. to which all other laws owe their force, on which they depend, 
and in virtue of which alone they oblige. It is a universal Law. The 
whole creation is ruled by it; under it men and all rational beings subsist. 
It is the source and guide of all actions of the Deity himself, and on it 
his throne and government are founded. It is unalterable and 
indispensable Law. The repeal, suspension, or even relaxation of it, 
once for a moment, in any part of the universe, cannot be conceived 
without a contradiction. Other laws have had a date; a time when they 
were enacted and came into force. They are confined to particular 
places, rest on precarious foundations, may lose their vigour, grow 
obsolete with time, and become useless and neglected. Nothing like 
this can be true of this law. It has no date. It never was made or 
enacted. It is prior to all things. It is self-valid and self-originated; 
and must for ever retain its usefulness and vigour, without the possibility 
of diminution or abatement. It is coeval with eternity; as unalterable 
as necessary, everlasting truth; as independent as the existence of God, 
and as sacred and awful as his nature and perfections. The authority 
it possesses is native and essential to it, underived and absolute. It is 
superior to all other-authority, and the basis and parent of all other 
authority; it is indeed self-evident that properly speaking there is no other 


4 William Morgan, Memoirs of the life of Rev. Richard Price, D.D.,F.R.S. 
1815. p.17. 
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authority; nothing else that can claim our obedience, or that ought to 


guide and rule heaven and earth. It is, in short the one authority in 

nature, the same at all times and in all places; or in one word, the- 

Divine authority.’ 

Here, indeed, is a philosophical basis for religion, quite independent 
of traditional dogmatic theology and reminiscent of the great Spinoza 
who said :—‘By God I mean Law.’ 

I have nothing but admiration for Professor Raphael’s discriminating 
exposition of the strength and weaknesses of Price’s theories but I do 
wish that this long-awaited edition of the Review had included 
some wider appreciation of Price’s place in the thought and world of 
his time, especially as the only modern biography of Price® is out of 
print and is rarely accessible. 

My own assessment does not rest on Price’s Review alone, but 
upon his religious and political writings and upon his ability to grapple 
with the scientific determinism of his friend Priestley. While profiting 
greatly from Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, he rectified many of their 
mistakes and advanced, on a sounder basis of faith in human reason and 
moral intuition, to a position beyond that of any of his British 
contemporaries, and so, virtually, brought to an end one of the greatest 


cycles of critical and speculative thought in this country. Had his position 


been developed, rather than the more arid rationalism of Locke, on the 
one hand, and the spiritual idealism of Berkeley, on the other, we might 
have been saved the divergent extremes of Scientific Materialism and 
Rational Idealism. 

For the rest, and in explication of the wider influence of Price upon 
the world of his own day, I propose to recount some of the fruits of his 
many-sided genius during the 33 years of his public ministry. 

Of a veritable galaxy of friends, Joseph Priestley, Benjamin Franklin: 
and Lord Shelburne were perhaps the foremost, but there were also John 


Canton, David Hume, William Pitt the Younger, Lord Lyttleton, Lord’ 


Lansdown, Condorcet, and Turgot. 


Price became famous in England as the originator of the younger Pitt’s: 


Sinking Fund, though Pitt chose to introduce, against his advice, the 
weakest of three plans which Price submitted to him, and then never gave: 
him public credit for initiating the plan or for the work involved. 
Calculations and papers on the Doctrine of Chances brought Price 
a Fellowship of the Royal Society. These were followed by papers on 
Astronomy, the Expectations of Lives, Reversionary Payments, Annuities 
for Widows, Old Age Pensions, Life Assurance and National Debt. 
Reversionary Payments caused a considerable stir and “Bubble” 
Companies proceeded to wind up. By his personal services, given freely, 


5 Richard Price: Philosopher and Apostle of Liberty, by Roland Thomas. 
O.U.P. 1924. 
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over many years to the Equitable, Price gave this Assurance Society the 
pre-eminent position of being the first in the world to be built on sound 
actuarial practice. 

Price’s fame as a mathematician brought him the request to edit the 
works of Sir Isaac Newton, which request he declined, as did he also the 
request of Lord Shelburne, when Prime Minister, that he should become 
his Private Secretary. Instead, Price wrote a passage for the King’s 
Speech for the opening of Parliament. 

The publication of Four Dissertations on Providence, Prayer, 
Immortality and Miracles, in 1767, brought him the coveted degree of 
D.D. from the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Price next threw himself wholeheartedly into the struggle between the 
American Colonies and Britain. His Observations on the Nature of Civil 
Liberty went into 13 editions and 5 reprints in England and America in 
one year, totalling over 60,000 copies—an enormous number for those 
days. Price’s fame was immediate and he aroused a host of replies, one 
of which was Edmund Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. The 
City of London showed its mind by conferring the Freedom of the City 
on Price. Civil Liberty had no less success in America where it was set 
side by side with Thomas Payne’s Common Sense, and had evident 
influence upon the framing of the Declaration of Independence. Price 
had insisted prophetically on the need for a League of Nations, and the 
scheme of administration which he had outlined found factual form in the 
Constitution of the United States. In Civil Liberty, the spirit of free 
government is given a more concise, logical and succinct expression than 
it had been given by either Locke or Rousseau. 

After the publication of Additional Observations and Two 
Tracts on Civil Liberty, Price was invited, in 1778, by 
resolution of the American Congress to become an American Citizen, 
in order to assist in regulating their finances. Deeply moved by this 
exceptional mark of confidence, Price yet declined the invitation, 
preferring, as he had throughout, to remain true to his pastoral calling at 
Newington Green and Hackney. Yet a further honour was to be his. In 
1781 the University of Yale elected him, along with George Washington, 
who was then Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces and soon to 
be first President of the United States, to receive the degree of LL.D. 

Among many more publications, one published jointly with Priestley 
calls for notice here, A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism 
and Philosophical Necessity. Although poles apart on these issues, the 
two friends and devotees of the truth set, in this joint work, a standard 
for theological controversy which has rarely been equalled. Whatever 
Price set his hand to was done in masterly style and his output of work 
was prodigious considering the social and pastoral demands which he made 
on himself. Nor, in this skimped record, can we do credit to his labours 
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for Parliamentary Reform and for the Repeal of the Test Acts, nor assess 
the impetus he gave to Mary Wollstonecraft, destined to become the 
‘one woman genius’ who belonged to the English revolutionary circle,® 
who sat in her father’s pew at the Newington Green Chapel through her 
girlhood. And what was the inspiration and help for which John Howard 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Price, in the writing of his epochal 
book on The State of Prisons in England and Wales> No wonder Price 
failed to reach the three score year and ten limit which he laid down as 
the age for retirement from the Ministry. 

But Price did live to see the opening years of the French Revolution, 
an event which stirred afresh his great passion for liberty. When he 
died in 1791 in the midst of his pastoral duties, France and America 
joined in the sorrow of his countrymen. From clubs all over France, where 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld had spoken of Price as ‘that great Apostle 
of Liberty,’ came testimonies of the honour in which he was held. Three 
millions of the citizens of France mourned his death, and the National 
Assembly itself went into mourning for him during six days. 

Yes, wonder at the humility of this man, who though he participated 
provocatively in world-shaking events and acquired a renown in two 
continents, held, in simple piety to the preaching and the practice of 
religion, beside which he held all other pursuits to be vain and trifling. 
How grand, therefore, must have been his conception of religion. How 
noble the spirit that sustained it. 

Scarcely three months before his death Price sent his guinea to the 
newly formed Unitarian Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
saying that he could not allow a Unitarian Society to exist without his 
name.” The Tablet to his memory in Stoke Newington Chapel carries 
these words : ‘Theologian, Philosopher, Mathematician; friend to freedom 
as to virtue; brother of man; lover of truth as of God; his eminent talents 
were matched by his integrity, simplicity, and goodness of heart; his 
moral dignity by his profound humility. Few have been more useful in 
their generation, or more valued by the wise and good; none more pure 
and disinterested. Honoured be his name! Imitated his example !’ 

Great souls are often forgotten if they don’t happen to be Orthodox 
and get canonized. | can’t help wondering if coming generations will forget 
Albert Schweitzer as we have forgotten Richard Price. Or, if we do 
sometimes remember and honour, are we capable of imitating such 
example? Even the Imitation of Christ is known, if at all, as a book 
rather than the way of Life ! 


6 Brailsford. Shelley, Godwin and their Circle H.U.L. p.147. 
7 Gordon. Heads of Unitarian History. p.45. 
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Expostulations 


DR. RATTRAY FINDS _PROFESSOR HARDY NOT FULLY 
EMANCIPATED FROM MECHANISTIC BIOLOGY. 


Sir.—May I first of all express my very high appreciation of Professor 
Hardy’s address? It is the sort of thing I have for years longed to read— 
an accredited scientist having the courage to admit the contradiction between 
scientific materialism and experience. 

In his address Professor Hardy disassociated himself from views in 
A Free Religious Faith, which | believe to be vitally important, and from 
views in my article in the same number of Faith and Freedom (which article 
of course he did not previously see). 

May I respectfully submit that the contemporary biologists’ difficulty in 
accepting the Lamarckian view is largely due to a ‘scientific’ convention 
which has an historical origin. In the Deistic period the habit developed 
of discovering human teleology everywhere. An all-wise Providence contrived : 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Scientists developed a reaction against this so strong that their eyes are 
now tightly shut against the teleology which, although not divine nor human, 
is indubitably there. 
Professor Hardy says : 

““Whether there is any purpose in the lower organisms, biology cannot 
say—any more than it can say whether or not animals are conscious. 
About two at least of the atrributes of life as we ourselves experience 
it—consciousness and sense of purpose—biology can say absolutely 
nothing.” 

Americans can be a little more open-eyed than British. G. G. Simpson, in 
Tempo and Mode in Evolution says that “‘scientific history conclusively 
demonstrates that the progress of knowledge rigidly requires that no non- 
physical postulate ever be admitted in connexion with the study of physical 
phenomena.” Yet Jennings wrote, “‘If Amoeba were the size of a dog, no-one 
would think of denying to its actions the name of intelligence.’’ Samuel 
Butler admitted that there is such a thing as jumping to conclusions but 
submitted that there is such a thing as jumping away from conclusions. 

The argument which Professor Hardy finds fatal to the Lamarckian 
theory is the very one that Butler believed to clinch it: mimicry in nature. 
If I may say so, it is unhappily characteristic of too much ‘scientific’ reasoning 
to argue that because we cannot believe that a butterfly consciously contrives 
to make itself exactly like a leaf, therefore we are compelled to conclude 
that it became like the leaf through an infinity of changes, which took 
place purely accidentally, spread over a long period of time, and yet each 
one of these was preserved by survival value. To-day nobody believes that 
an eternal monkey hitting the keys of an eternal typewriter at random would 
produce the works of Shakespeare—or even much less complex organisms. 

Man is less able than lower animals to regrow damaged organs. It is 
likely that they had a power of developing the physical organism that man 
has lost. The universe is in evolution now; we are in it: is not the point 
at which we are, the point at which we are most likely to understand evolution 
from within, in our own internal experience? How does anyone develop a 
new power such as mimicing anything? Not by planning in detail in advance 
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but by trying. I find an example in this very week's Times Literary 
Supplement: ‘Churchill did not think it-out. He no more needed to do so 
than Bradman has to ratiocinate over the movements of muscle and bat.” 
When we mimic, we try—and are astonished to find that the miracle happens. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley has shown that the mimicry of human speech by birds 
cannot be done by self-conscious reproduction and yet it is done. What 
constitutes a Jeaf is certain vibrations : what constitutes a butterfly is certain 
other vibrations. Is it incredible that a butterfly may become increasingly 
aware that vibrations in its neighbourhood protect, and vibrate increasingly 
in harmony with them? 

Professor Hardy is impressed by Mendelism, the lore of chromosomes 
and the like. What is this but the mechanism of heredity? Mr. Harold 
Nicolson has written : 

““How comes it that the Hapsburg lip should assert itself through all 
manner of mixtures and permutations? Even in one’s own family one 
can notice, in the most distant collaterals, in people even who have been 
born and brought up overseas, some formation of bone or eyelid which 
identifies them with the portraits of distant generations on the walls. 
Even the smallest personal gestures—the way a boy will hold a book, 
or adjust his muffler to his neck, or hand the pepper-pot—will suddenly 
recall to the older generation the movements of a grandfather who 
has long been dead. In the voices of children we often catch again 
Vinflexion des voix chéres qui se sont tuées. And in the habits of one’s 
own relations one can recognise again and again those quirks of impulse 
and diffidence, those odd divergences of conduct, with which one is 
all too familiar in oneself and can recognize in the careers or writings 
of one’s forebears.” 

Freud, Jung, McDougall and (among educational psychologists) Sir Percy 
Nunn have all maintained that the unconscious is inherited from the 
ancestry. Now the visible mechanism of heredity in man is 48 chromosomes 
—the same number as in the hedgehog. To believe that heredity is to be 
studied exclusively in these is comparable to believing that a cilivization 
could be transported in 48 wheelbarrows. There are 52 weeks in a year, 
but what has that got to do with the contents of a life? 
R. F. RATTRAY 


Cambridge. 


THE REV. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT PLEADS FOR A _ LESS 
RESTRICTED PLACE AND FUNCTION FOR UNITARIANISM THAN 
THE REV. F. KENWORTHY WOULD SEEM TO ALLOW. 


Sir.—In Faith and Freedom (Vol. ii, p.81 et seq.) the Rev. F. Kenworthy 
raises the question of the present position of Unitarianism in its relationship 
to liberal Christianity. His conclusion, fortified by historical references, is 
that the position of the Unitarian tends to become increasingly isolated 
and that the liberal Protestantism of some fifty years ago is in retreat so far 
as the orthodox and semi-orthodox churches are concerned. Protestantism 
is passing more and more under the Barthian spell with the result that 
the Unitarian stands isolated from the mainstream of the Protestant 
movements of the day. Mr. Kenworthy’s general conclusion would be difficult 
to challenge, yet it is most unsatisfactory and suggests a position of some 
danger. It was the basic contention of the classic figures of latter-day 
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Unitarianism, Taylor, Martineau or Drummond, that they were not members 
of a sect but occupiers of a rather specialised position within a general 
liberal movement. The conception of Baxterian catholicity was that upon 
which their whole ecclesiastical position was built up. A  Unitarianism 
standing in isolation from the general stream of Protestantism and finding 
no other obvious affiliations possesses all of the potentialities of sectarianism 
in theory. Assisted by strong movements towards its own ecclesiastical 
centralisation, it is foredoomed to a sectarian approach which limits the 
nature of its traditions and the field of its usefulness, ending by inhibiting 
it within a credalism of its own and an orthodoxy composed out of its own 
affirmaties and denials. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s fundamental assumption is that Unitarianism is allied 
to historical Protestantism. It is certainly true that the liberal movements 
of the Sixteenth Century arose out of the Reformation revolt. But they were 
allied to certain humanist movements, the offshoots of the Reformation rather 
than its mainstream. In their turn, these movements owed more to the 
humanism of Erasmus and his colleagues than they did to the Protestant 
theologies. So far as the main body of Reformers were concerned, they 
were essentially Medieval figures. Both Luther and Calvin were concerned 
_ with their own reactions to the orthodox scholasticism and sought to erect 
a scholasticism of their own to counter it. The Renaissance meant little or 
nothing to them and their concern was with reform rather than with 
revolution. Modern Barthianism, with its return to Calvin, is returning to 
the whole method of the Middle Ages. Anglican Reformers were in the 
same tradition and, in fact, it may be questioned how far the Reformed 
tradition, in its purity, ever escaped it. Presbyterianism in Scotland or 
Independency in England have returned again and again historically to 
the strictest theological methods. Liberal movements have occurred within 
Protestantism but it may be questioned how far they are outgrowths. The 
fundamental weakness of historical Protestantism is that it has never 
possessed intrinsic cultural standards of its own but has usually reacted 
to localised and significant cultures springing from other roots. This may 
well account for its many failures after its first successes, a point to which 
Lord Macaulay called attention in his famous essay on Von Ranke. 
Liberalised Protestantism has tended to be little more than a particular 
reaction to the secular liberalism of the Enlightenment with the many 
weaknesses of an advanced individualism. It has collapsed with the break- 
down of this particular culture in the Twentieth Century. 

If Protestantism is an uncertain home for any form of a free yet coherent 
Christianity, the only obvious alternative is to be found in the general 
setting of Catholicism. Mr. Kenworthy mentions Loisy and Tyrrell. But 
the movements towards a Catholic modernism have far more extensive 
‘connections. As Dean Inge once pointed out, the High Church party in 
the Church of England underwent an intellectual emancipation which was 
never undertaken by the Evangelicals. Lux Mundi, published in 1889, is 
fundamentally far more emancipated in outlook than are the Studies in 
Liberal Evangelicalism which came from almost half a century later. At 
an earlier period, the solvents of theological and historical criticism had been 
at work in the Church of Rome. Le Roy and Duchesne were co-workers 
with Loisy and Houtin in the laying bare of the sources of historic 
Christianity. In England, Fr. Tyrrell pointed to the need for a conception 
of Christianity which was universal, accepted its many traditions, and yet 
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which was evolutionary and constantly creative. Tyrrell himself once defined 
his ideals as a blend of sacramentalism and mysticism. In practice, the 
Papal condemnation of ‘‘Modernism’’ in 1908 put a stop to the movement 
officially though the curious exposure of Joseph Turmel in 1930 suggested 
that, in some quarters, it was merely driven underground. Yet, as the wide 
popularity of Tyrrell and Von Hugel suggest, the movement was destroyed 
in the home of its birth only to raise its head anew elsewhere. 

It may be suggested that the true home for a theological liberality, 
understanding itself as a movement and allied both to mysticism and 
sacramentalism, is within the general conception of the wholeness of the 
Christian tradition, in a catholicity seeing itself as a univarsal and not in 
the fallacious terms of liberal individualism. Unfortunately, in this country, 
Catholicism has become as sectional and sectarian as Protestantism. It has 
followed the medizeval west in it fatal confusion of symbol and reality. Two 
common terms, Roman Catholicism and Anglo Catholicism, are more than 
suggestive of the sectarian approach. The prefix at once suggests practical 
limitations upon the universality professed in theory. 

On the other hand, the fact that the universality and mystical 


sacramentalism of catholicism did permit of freedom so long as it was not 


shattered through an arbitrary use of ecclesiastical authority does suggest 
a wider approach than has prevailed in the historic churches, Newman had 
taught a significant theory of the development of doctrine in order to escape 
certain historical difficulties. Tyrrell had translated it into terms of 
Darwinian biology and had restated the traditions of catholocity into terms 
of the evolution of doctrine. He insisted that evolution was a continuous 
process, still in being, and that the traditions of Christianity are constantly 
creative. In this sense, he had exposed the weakness of Harnack’s What is 
Christianity? or of Boussuet’s Jesu's, with their over-narrow appeals to history 
and historical origins. The greatness of Tyrrell lay in that he could turn 
from the fallacies of the over-historical approach of the liberal method and 
demand a consideration of the constant validity of the symbol for religion. 
He was not only concerned with the Synoptic Gospels but with the twenty 
centuries of Christian tradition which arose out of the apostolic preaching 
of which they expressed the content. A free Christianity must interpret the 
whole development of knowledge and experience contained by this tradition 
in terms of the humanistic traditions which the Renaissance released. It was 
his escape from history into religion which made Tyrrell one of the most 
fruitful minds in the story of theological freedom. The wider view of 
catholicity, not unlike in some ways the conception of Baxterian catholicity 
beloved by Taylor and Martineau though restated in terms of a different 
tradition, suggested a natural home for a free theology where it could be 
incorporated in a worship seeking to express truth, beauty and goodness, 
which sought to cater for the whole being of man, the emotional and | 
mystical as well as the intellectual. Tyrrell saw, as too few liberal 
theologians have seen, that historical Protestant worship, especially when 
bowdlerised theologically, lacks any real appeal to the human state of being 
which Newman called “‘the illative sense.’’ The mystical and the sacramental 
are necessary to the being of man but they must be expressed in a sense of 
unity and universality which seeks the church catholic as transcending any 
ecclesiastical or sectarian boundary. 


Concluded on Page 124. 


